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INSURANCE, ‘ 


LIVERPOOL ana — 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-..-----$26,740,105.76 


Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 





JAMES F. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistaat Secretary. 





Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery, near Houston Street,N.Y, 


Open daily from 10 a. Mm. to 3 p.a., and 
on Monpays and Wepnespays from 10 
to 7. 

GERMAN SPOKEN. 


A. T. CONKLIN, President. 
H C. Fist x Secretary. ’ 








Burlington, ( Cedar Rapids and 
Minnesota Bondholders, 


For plan of reorg nization apply, stating class of 
held (whether Main Line, cones ‘yo yes 
Pacific Divisimn), to Fate, TAYLOK Chairman 
Bon tholders’ Committee, 476 Brooms Strect, New 
York. Immediate action is advisibl 








. HAND. BOOK » 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, 


aegis 


FISK & H A'TCH, 


BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y.. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
veaxments in Government bonds, tran.fers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection | — 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erma 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATOFL. 


THE CITY ne 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1858. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner sr ginch ae Ttread- 











a Bond Stree 
{ino t A Totesban Court Road; 
63 Ludgate Hill; 
218 & 22] Eagware Road ; ‘ 
2 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Supscriped Capitac__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


8RANCH 
OFFICES. 


Patw-ue CariTaL_.---- . £600,000 0 0 
Reservev Funp...--.- £135,000 0 6 
Direetora 


Joun Jonza, Esq., Chairman, 
Henry Viours East, Esq. Sauvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anpaew Lawair, Lag. Joaquin De Mancaa Feq 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. Witttam Simpson, Esq. 
We. McArtuua, bsq., James E. Vanner, Enq. 
Ald., M. P. Georor Youna, Esq. 
ilunay Joan Aruinson, Esq 





Wu. Macwatuntan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Atraep Geonor Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. J . Worth. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, 
a‘ euch mo iterate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
fhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 

ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 


~ | opened against first-class Sccu-ities negotiable in London. 


Merciatile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 





0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00, 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bork are pledged rot to 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


1.& W. SELIGMAN & C0. . 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and mako tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuro; o and 


California. 


California Mining Stocks. 


Owing to the increased attention which 
these stocks are attracting among Eastern 
Investors, WE NAVE INCREASED OUR FACIL- 
ittks for promptly exceuting orders for 
their Purchase and Sale in San Francisco, 
throigh the Bank of California, and are 
prepared to furnish particulars upon ap- 
plication. 


LAIDLAW & dang 


MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 Watt Street, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities 
A SPECIALTY. 
The investment of Trust or other funds, 
on choice First Mortgage security, effected, 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PARTICULARS, 





Samuel Shaw, , 
BANKER, 
And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 


66 Wall Street, New York 
$50, $100, $200, $500, $1,000. 

Alexander Frothingham & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
New York, make for customers desirable 
anvestments of large or small amounts, in 
stocks of a legitimate eharacter, which 
frequently pay from 5 to 29 times the 
amount invested every 30 days. 

Siocxs Boucut anp Cacriep as long 
as desired, on a deposit of 5 per cent. 





; Masten the transactions of any of its customers. 


Circulars and weekly reports sent free, 








BOOK NOTICE. 
RARE. and VALUABLE 


London Books, 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions 
and Gentlenien’s Privite Librari s, 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LI ‘ERATURE, 
COMPRIBING 
llistory, Riography, Voya.cs and Tiavels, Pook: Relit- 
ing to Amenica, Essays and Letters, F ction, Saese., 
Bibleovraphy, and Litery Ana, Ph log ly, Poly- 
jraphic Authors Fine Arte, Archit cture, &e., 

F .cetiw Drama, Poetry, Theol, gy, Freach 
and Liat, Latin avd Gie k Classies, 
with Truvsa'ations, Riviews, Kney- 
cope lias, Ke. 

N .w Opening, a F cst Invo'e’, per City of Parts, 


Catalogues on application. 
A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New York., 
7 Bloomsbury Market, Lonpoy. 


Steam Engines :Nale, 


I offer the following very superior 


TODD & RAFFERTY Engines, 
for sale at greatly redaced prices, 

IF DISPOSED OF BEFORE THE 18ST OF MAY, 
to eave removal, viz : 

Ove 18x36 oae 11x18 (sawmill), one 12x74, 
one 1lix 4, one I( x24, one 9x20, one 7xtt, one 
5x0 (on legs), one &x!2 (portable), one fx 6 
(donble hoisting)—all first-class and entirely 
new. Also varions sizes and kinds of boilers. 
( will also furnish specifications and estimates 
for all kinds of rope and bagging machinery. 
Send for descriptive circularand price Address, 


J.C. TODD. 
10 Barclay Street, N, Y-., 
or Paterson, N. J. 

















Office, Library and Parlor Furniture ! 

A Large and Kiegarnt A sortment s}vays on hand, 
comprising Cy mder Desks, Lounges, Re volving Chairs, 
Varlor and Bedroom Suis, Sec etiies, Boukeases, Pia- 
nos, &c 


THE ONLY DOWN TOW N vN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE 


TUNIS JONMNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


(adjoining our 37 Nas-au Sircet Salesroom). 








vate Re-idences, a SPECIAL 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8I0CKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


P. 8.-Out-door Sales ot oe hold Furniture at Pai 
ry. 





2 PAGES, Sent Fare ro ANY AUDRESS, 

Orders executed for Stock: ona Stock Privileges ty mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Broxers, 

72 RBOADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an edueation at onee 
solid and refined, :nd embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Seholastie duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September, 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Affrd the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons .vd daughters of centile 
Wen, at VERY MODERATE COARGRS, ‘The Colleges are on 
mile apart, and ave both supplied with an able statf o 
Fuiopean aud experienced revident teachers. Listand 
rom the Falls 6f Neagavra, four hous by rad, 

President and Founder- Th: Right Rey, IT HELI 
MUTH, DD. D.CLL., Lord Bishop of Haron, 

Hellmuth Coi'ege (Boys). -tleaw Masivnt Rev. A 
SWHKATMAN, M.A.,, Late Scholar Christ Colleve, Gul 
ten. Opt. 

Hellmuth Lacies’ College. —Teisciwsatt Nev. H, ¥F 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze, 

For parti-ulars apply to the Principals 
respeotively, The next term COmMEacEs 
Szeremner Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightfal ‘and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Prineipal, 
prepares pupils 6f all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third yoar begins September 
13th, 1875, 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL,Lake Forest,Tll,, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
‘ious tu Young Ladies secking an eduea- 
tion, KDWARD P. WESTON, 

SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 
{OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 

Mopewell, Mercer Co,, N_ 2. 

Pall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Leeation unsurpassed for Eealth 
wnd beauty. Daily trains to New York 
awit Philadelphia, by Mereer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Tertas for Board and Tui 
tis in Literary and Scieatifie Department, 
Masie, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year Address 

Miss KIT. BOGGS, Principal. 
PURT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 


For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Prinzipal 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. JB. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A fall Classical and Commereial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, Xe., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D,, 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. WY. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
light, &e., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, (1 this 
well-known institution, Advantages su 
perior, Numberlimited, Send for cata. 

iogue, to T.. @: SCLIRIVER, AM, 
ge Opens on September With, 1875, | 


Archdiocese of New York. 


cy 190) ’ Ny 
ST. JOUNS COLLEGE 
PrOLMDHAMW. NEW YORK, 
The College oflers every facility for 
flassieal and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Werpnes 
pay, SevtemBK« Sth, 1875, 
Tenams: Beard and Tuition, per year 
BO2, 
Kee further particulers appy to 
PW, QOUKKLY, &. J., Presivent, 











EDUCATION, | __ 





THE ALBION. 














EDUCATION. 


CJARLIER INSTITUTE 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWEATY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons reeumcd on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
irom) tol, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business 
West Point, Aunapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
nan, Spanish, faught ond spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New buihling unsuipa-red for location, ventilation, in 
terior arrangement 





Laree gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 


fe. Pros; ectus sent on application, 


PROF, CHARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥ 


Rererrves A rew LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other eauses 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOMIE. ‘Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box SO. Milton-on-Uudson, N. VY. 
RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y 

Next ression will coamence September 13th, 18°45, Foi 
partioulsr’ apply to the Priscipal. Mee. &, J. LIFR. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mes. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This ol l-established School re-opena 6 
Sa@ptember 220d, 1875, 

‘Th. best advantages offered for thorough, 
inetruetion in Rxcrisu, Frexcu and Ger 
WAN. Superior as a Home Sehool. 

1% Circulars sent on application, 





_ In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
ront rank of American and Europeiww 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1876) 


Tr ts THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it, 
(fT GIVES MOKK GOCU AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MAITES FC2 THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTH: ¢. PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUburShep IN 
THE COUNTR, 


Veico $1 per year. Send foe Prospectus. 
“Tt is certainly the best of ~merican 
Magazines.”’— Aeprrss, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
fuE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREER THAT 
THES GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


“A model periodiea.; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delpira , ess. 


Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 
eure such a Momthiy Vasitane for 
the veur IS7%%@! 


Subscribe at Once. 


it can be hod with either © Harper's Weebly? o 
“tapers acu." er  Anpleton’s Weekiv, on “ Tre 
all on” tor Sev N Dortaks per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VOR, 


AMOSKEAG | 


HManutlactuying Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. &., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stetionary Steam Engines, 


Roilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBIND WH2b2i3, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 








WM. AMOLY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mase 
A STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. U, 


SPRING I$ COMING ! | 


and if yon wish Boots Shoes and Gaiters, for 
yourselves and families, you can obtain all the 
vations styles, excellent in qnality and moderate 
in prices, at 

WILLER & C022, 3 Talon Square, N. V- 


“GURNEY & CO.. 


: ae 
Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xe., 


337 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the U. 8. for Uuiton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
o wes 

OR OATEN GRITS. 

A preparation of ents by a NEW PROC SS. Free 
from all prrir . TASTF, and superior to any oat 
meal, either foreiga or domeste Very PALa 
TARLE und bigbly nufritions The best CeKEAT. 
foud in use AS ACKNOWLEPGED after PRACTIC\L 
test by the first PHYSICIANS He TELS PISTUPAN 5 
ind pva'® FAM Lies doring the past 12 months, 
Packolin 2a 45!b packages, For sale by all 
tirst class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 











GEORGIA: FLORIDA:::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subsaile for the 
Mowe a News, pablished at Savannah, Ga, Party, flu 
Weekly, 42 pt wmoum, Advettivers deste, cu: tuners 
n these Stale: should use its columns. I ts the bes 
vaper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on 6c ipt of 
acents. Allress J. I. ESTILE, Sagannah, Oi, 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mas. Louise Coanpt. 2 Moirron, author of 
+4 Bed- Time Slories,” but better known as the 
Brillont Litrery Correspondent ** TL. C. ML,’ 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicuo as * 

«37, Nicon.s seems to ine, it not the beat 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
vet seen. It is a delightfal piece of extrava- 
mnee to bave two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
froabridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littie Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncte ‘Tom's 
Canin,’ and already one «an see that the * E1cur 
Covsins’ must be nearly related to the * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
\s for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ 
like him so much ia January, that [um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquointance, 

* But, after all, the ‘ Eraat Coustxs’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ aro only welcome guests— it 
is Mra. Dodge who keops house in St. NicHoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alixe by her speech avd by 
her silence.” 

Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. NICHOLAS, price 
only $'.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$1.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scurbyen’s MonvH- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $L'.00. l'ost- 
ige prepaid. 

For Sale and Snbs:riptions received by all 
BooKsELLECs and PostMastER?. 


3CRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 














BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ptece exactly fitted to the Bald 
~pot, so pe feet, and with work so imgenionsly contiived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hatr being esactly ot the some shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
lid. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous, No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tiuts; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 


leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and proreriy applied at BATCHELOR'S Wig Factory, 


=| No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Ulead, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Bateheloi’s Alaska Seal ii 
for the Hair. The best [air Onl in use. 
V.A Batehelor’s Devittis: for beate 
pt ~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, | 


Black or Wiown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, oF | 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 





| 





Ask for them. 








HALE’S 
Howry or Horenounp ann Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covers, Co1p:, I FLueNza, HoArsen. ss, Dirri- 
cULT Br All G, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
tue TuHro.t, BioncntaL Tubes anv 
Lunas, LEADING T) ConsUMPT.ON. 


Tais infallible remedy is compored of the 
lloney of the plant Horehound in ch: mical 
union with Tar Baim, extracted from the L re 
Puexc pce of the forest tree Apits Baisamra, 
or Palm of Gilead. 

Tae Honey of Horehound scotues anp scar- 
Tess all irsitations snd inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t+ the lun.s. Five addi- 
tiona' ingredients keep the organs cool moist 
and in healthful action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a fan.cus 
doctor who bas saved thousands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no bap TAs E or 
smell. 

prices, 50 cenrs anp $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 





$5 to $2 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 

of working peuple of both sexe:, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their owa 
localities, during their spare momeuts, or al! {he time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s werk. Full particu- 
lars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your aaaiess at ounce 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t r work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
9. Sttyson & Co, lortland, Maire. 











FREDERICK Brown, 


IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 

NW. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_———e 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——_OFr - 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER'S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 
DENTIFRIC E, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


2 ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label 


BROWN’S 





' CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


Hdersgate St., E. C. ppees. 





tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 


12 A 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 

G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ° 21 Johannis Strasse, 

E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, ‘ 2 Avenue de I'Opera 


fying and | The attention of Drugglsts and the Trade generally, is called 


E js} to the Price List 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 
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Sonnet. 


BY 





3H J. 


I plucked some rose kaves from a fall blown flower, 
And came to me this thougbt, that thongh bere!t 
Of treasures swee', yet are some rose-leayes left, 

Thongb but a tithe of our loved former dower. 

And when I passed again, the garden bower 
Was strewn with petals which ihe farat wind bore 
From off the unpicked stem; a fragrance o'er! 

The crimson forms crept slow iu death's lasi boar. 

So, ge tle lady, when in beanty's prime 
I heeded not thy excellences rare, 

Bat fondly thonght that all decaying time 
Could never dim thy lustrous beauty fair, 

Yet Death's fell hand, +trewing thy early bloom, 

Hath madea heaven of the darkest tomb, ~ 
—-Tiusley’s Magazine, 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of **The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXUL—(Continue 7). 

Every moment they knew might be precious to’ the 
young thing’s life 

The road was toilsome for it rose vary rapidly; in fact 
the windmill was upon the ridge of a bill. 

By changing their burden frequently, however, they 
manag.:d to get on pretty woll. 

As they fully expected, they found as-chey drew 
nearer that there was a neat little cottage adjoining the 
mill. , 

It was surrounded by a large and well cultivated 
g-rden. 

From the exterior appearance of the place generally, 
the two highwaymen formed a favorable opinion of the 
inhabitants. 

Numberless flowers, of every imaginable hue, were 
blooming everywhere. 

Order and neatness were observable in all things. 

Such sigas as these would enable anyone to come to 
a pretty correct conclusion that the oceupants were what 
the outside of the house showed they were. 

It was a relief when they reached the pretty green 
palisade with which the garden was environed. 

Tom King was carrying the child. 

Dick pushed open the little g: te. 

It made a slight sound as it turned upon its hinges 
upon hearing which, some one, who was within, came to 
the doorstep. 

The door itself was wide open, and Dick, as he strode 
along the neatly kept gravel path, caught a glimpse of 
one of the cleanest and prettiest little rooms that over 
he remembered mecting with. 

Tt was a woman who came to the door. 

The morning sun was now shining brightly, and she 
had to shade her eyes with her bands before she could 
precisely tell who was coming. 

The was young and graceful-looking, ‘with a conn- 
tenance pleasing in the extremo. 

Upon, however, perceiving our friends she gave a 
shrick of alarm, and retreated hastily into the house. 

Their appearance terrified her. 

And well it might, for the proceedings of the night 
had made them look rather ferocious individuals. 





Her ery, however, brought another per-on on the 


scone, 
This was the miller, who emer 
little door in the mill itself. 


Ife, tco, was young, with a frank-looking good-tem- 


pered countenance. 


Evidently, he was the husband of the womau who had 


made such a brief appearance at the cottage door. 
“ Milloa, there! 
want, frightening my Fauny in that way, ch ? 
ye, Lsay ? What dost thee want ?.’ 
“ Your assistance,” said Turpin, in a gentle voice 
«Your assistance, to restore this little girl to lifo. 
picked her up insensible on the beach.” 


“Eh ?—what?” said the miller, hastening towards 


them. ‘‘God bléss my life! What a pretty little thing 
How nation pale and death-like too she be! Here 
Finny—Fanny, come hither! thee be’est wanted !” 
Reassured by her husband’s voice, the womin agair 
appeared, 
Our friends were standing just inside the porch. 


“Look here, Fanny, lass, these gemmen here were 
on the coast during the storm last nizht-—and an awful- 


storm it were and they a’ picked up this little git 
here. 
death than life, a sight !” 


ged suddenly from a 


Dang it all, who be ye, what do ye 
Who be 


We 


THE ALBION. 





| daresay she will come round. 
|psy you well for your trouble, , : 

‘The womanly sympathies of the honest miller’s wife 
were immediately enlisted in favor of the little gitl, but 
when Tom spoke of paying her for what she did, she 
drew back with an offended air. aie 
“ We don’t want to be paid for acting like Christians, 
but if it is in our power, we wil! do what we can towards 
reviving the dear little thing ” 

“Tam very glad to hear you make such a remark,’ 
said ‘Tom, habding his burden to her, “very glad. It 
confirms me in the good opinion I bad formed of you.” 
A pleased look came over the gsod woman's face as 
she heard these words, and so there did over ber hus 
band’s too. 

Rut having once taken the child, she did not linger, 
but harried into the house with her. 

“ Dang it!” said the miller, grasping Tom and Dick 
alternately by the hand, “ you’re the right sort, Come 
in, and try a bit of breakfast.” 

Our frien?s determiacd to accept this offer, and on- 
tere |, and soon had a mest substsntial and appetizing 
fare set before them, 

When the meal wa; over, the miller’s wife entered 
the room in which they were sitting, and gave them the 
vlad intelligence that the little girl had come back to 
life, and was then in bed fast asleep. 

Upon hearing this, our friends gave the miller and 
kis wife some further particulars about the storm and 
the wreck, and then begged the favor of a bed, so that 
they could rest themselves for an hour or two, which 
request was readily granted to them, 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
rURPIN AND KING ONCE MORE UPON THE 
SEARCH FOR BLACK BESS. 

The sun was but a few degrees above the horrizon 
wien Turpin and King descended to tha the kiteben of 
the mill cottage. 

Very weary and mueh eshausted were they when 
they thew themselves upon the bed in the room to 
which they had been shown, and the delieious silence, 
as well {as, perhaps, some romniferous quality of the 
air, made them sleep long and heavily. 

Rut they got up feeling wonderfully refreshed. 

After plentifully swiliing themselves in cold water 
they, as we have said, shortly before sunset made their 
way downstairs into the back room on the ground floor 
of the cottage. 

They found upon the table a light and frugal repast, 
for the miller and his wife were jast then about to par- 
take of supper. 

In ‘ones of unfeigned welcome did the miller greet 
our friends, and request them to seat themselves at the 
table. 

This they were nothing loath to do, besides which 
they did not want to leave until they hod learned some 
additional particulars respecting the child Wing had 
suved, and this would give them an opportunity of doing 
80. 


Will you do this, I will 
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They were saved the trouble of asking the question 
for the miller siid— 

“ Dang it! but she be all right, thof she did lcok so 
corpus-like! Missus ha’ spoken to her. 
men what her said, Fanny.” 

“Tt were not much, s.rs,” said the miller’s wife, ‘ex- 
cept she told me her name was Susan, and cried very 
much for her unele and her brother.” 

“Did you ask her the name of the ship 

«le ae, 

* And what did she say it was ?” 

“ A very curious name, but she took the trouble to 
spell it to 1.” 

“ What was it?’ 

“[Treenlleet quite well. 
Ranadeer.” 

“The Ranedeer,” said Tom,“ then we shall be able 
to find out all about her; for, though it is not an uncom- 
mon name for a ship, yet the made of spelling it is peeu- 
liar though, I believe, correct. However, it will, 1 
donbt not, enable us to idertify the vessel.” 

“ And did she say no more.” 

‘No; L would not let her, for even that little exertion 
quite knocked her over; so [told her to go to sleep, 
which she did, and is sleeping now.” 

* Thanks,” said Tom, rising from tne table, “It is 
necessary that myself and friend should leave here now 
at once, as important business calls us away, put rest 
assured no long time will clapse before you sce us here 
again. In tle meantime do not be offeaded with me 
for offering you this purse of sovereigns. ‘To me they 
are no object. [ can spare them easily, and without 
being sensible of their loss.” 

The miller opened his mouth to re 
K'ms waved his hand and went on. 

“Tt will be impossible for you to have this little girl 
here without incurring numberless expenses, which, I 
am sure, I can better afford than vou. Do not look upon 
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Sh said R-i-n-a-l-> e-r, 


H , 
monstrate, but 





‘] 


They do say she’s alive, but she looks more like |it as being paid for your charitable conduct, but rather 
consider it is I, wao wish to have this chance of being 


‘* Nevertheless,” said Tom King she is alive or, at|chavitable.” 


all events, was a little while back, and if you will onl 


y 





Tell the gen-{ 


Nine sentences out of every ten the miller uttered! 
take off her wet clothes, and put her in a warm batb, [|commenced with two words, and the one in reply to; 
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Tom Kiug’s observations was no exception to the habit 
he had fallen into. 

“ Dang it !” 

Those were the two words. 

“Dang it!” he ssid “What you say sounds fair 
enongh, and may be if Twas in yorr place I should 
want to do the same; so we'll say no more about it. Tho 
little thing shall want for .othing while she iy wader my 
roof, bless her pretty face and beautiful golden hair. 
[ll take good eire of that. We've got no children of 
our own, though many’s the time we've grieved over 
it lUowever, here we are with one, and, so long as she 
chooses, bere she will find a home.” 

© You ar? a downright, honest, good hearted fellow,” 
said ‘Tom King, warmly pressing the witlr’s hage 
rough hand with undisguised admiration. “ I wish there 
were more such in the world. However, no matter. It 
strikes me you will have a chance of keeping your word 
for, to the best of my belief, every one clse on board 
the ill-fated vessel perished.”’ 

‘Tom coul not repress a suudder an he thought upon 
the n eins 

“And, now,” said Turpin breaking the rather awk- 
ward pause which ensued, * we mnst be going. Look, 
the sun has quite set now, and soon darkness will close 
around us.” 

“It is even so,” said Tom King. ‘ Farewell for the 
present, my faithful friends. Rely upon it we shall not 
be long ere we returo, for T am anxious to speak to the 
child L have saved, and look again at her beautiful face. 
While I am gone I shall make every inquiry abou! the 
vessel, the name of which I am not likely to forget, 
Farewell, 

Ile wrung the the hands of the miller and his wife as 
he spoke, and passed out of the door into the garden. 

“ Farewell,” said Turpin, shaking hands with them 
likewise, “and accept our thanks for all you have this 
night done for us.” 

So saying, he rejoined his friend. 

They passed together o..t of the little wooden gate, 
and turued towards Darley Chine, which was still di- 
stinetly visible. 

Several mes did they look back, and each time saw 
the miller aad his wife wave their bands afier them. 

“There,” said King, as they came toa bend in the 
road which hid the mil! cottage from their sight; “ under 
that roof are two of the best natures that ever drew the 
breath of life.” 

“ [firmly believe it, and we ought to think ourselves: 
fortunate i+ the extreme in findiag such an asylum for 
the g rl, in whom T feel as warm an interest as you do 
yourselt,”’ sili 

‘Tam not afiaid to leave her in their care; and now, 
knowing she’s safe, what ehall be our next plan of opera- 
tious ?? 

** Before we ein think of that, we must re-enter the 
deserted grounds surrounding Duiley Chine, and fiad 
the mare lick Bess! You, too, will require a steed. 
You must look about for one.” 

“T must, and I only hope that I shall chance upon a 
go d one,” 

At this moment they reached the summit of a litle 
hill, aad, ere they descended it, they paused a moment 
to regain their breath and look around them, 

The twilight was only deep enough to render iadis- 
tinct the more distant objects in the landseape, for many 
a mile all things were piainly visible. 

Their gaze lingered longest on the cottage adjoining 
the mill. 
The worthy couple were still outside the porch, and 
it seemed they could tell our friends were looking in 
that dircetion, for they again waved their hands. 

© Forward!” said ‘Turpin, “do not let us waste: any 
more time. I am most anxious to reach Darley Chine 
before night closes in.” 

“We shali easily be able to do that, for twenty 
miuutes walking will take us there. But above all, let 
us be cautious that no one sees us enter.” 

“Ido not think we need fear that. Heally, the place 
seems almost uninhabited. Wath the execption of the 
willer and hia wile, we have not met a creature,” 

“Tam aware of it, but we have not come far. As for 
our not sceing anyone on our way to the mill, L think 
nothing of it. It was an hour when but few people are 
abroad. Even London would be deserted.” a 

“ But look, we are destined to see somebody, at all 
events. What a cloud of dust there is at the end of the 
road yonder to be sure. Whatever can it be coming ?” 

“PT have no idea!” 

“Nor I; what puzzles me though, is that the ground 
should have dried so soon after the storm!” 

‘Then chere is nothing at all wonderful in that, if 
you take into consideration the nature of the soil; you 
see it is"of a calcareous or chalky nature, lke the 
caverns, and wet is greedily absorbed by it, so that 
when the rain has ceased the surface soon gets dry.” 

“Oh ! thacis it, Well, 1 always look to you for ex- 
plinations of things of that sort. I am not such a scholar 
as you.” 

‘Yom laughed at this remark, and said— 

‘“My pretensions to the tittle of scholar are very 
slight indeed.” 














(To be continued.) 
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Until Death. 





Make no vows of constancy, dear friend, 
To love me, though I die, thy whole life long, 
And love no other till thy days shall end— 
Nay, it were rash and wrong. 
If thou canst love another, be it so; 
I would not reach out of my quiet grave 
To bind thy heart, if it should choose to go— 
Love should not be a slave. 


My placid ghost, [ trust, will walk serene 
Tn clearer lights than gilds those earthly morns, 
Above the jealousies and envies keen 
Which sow this lite with thorns. 


Thou wouldst not feel my shadowy caress, 
If, after death, my soul should linger here; 
Men's hearts crave tangible, @ose tenderness, 
Love's presence, warm and near, 


It would not make me sleep more peacefully 
That thou wert wasting all thy life in woe 
For my poor sake; what love thou hast for me 

Bestow it ere I go. 


Carve not upon a stone when I am dead 

‘ The praises which remorseful mourners give 

To women’s graves—a tardy recompense— 
But speak them while I live. 


Heap not the heavy marble on my head 
To shut away the sunshine and the dew; 
Let smail blooms grow there, and let grasses wave, 
And raindrops filter through 


Thou wilt meet many fairer and more gay 
Than I; but trust me, thou cans’t never find 
One who will love and serve thee night aud day 
With a more single mind, 


Forget me when I die. The violets 
Above my rest will blossom just as blue, 
Nor miss thy tears; e’en Nature's self forgetd, 
But while I live, be true! 


Lepa’s Temptation. 


Into the coziest and prettiest of 
breakfast rooms stole the bright rays 
‘ of the October sun. ‘There were beau- 
tiful pictures upon the walls, choice 
flowers abloom in graceful vases, and 
the breakfast table, with its array of 
China and silver, was itself the perfect 
picture which the artistic housewife 
knows how to evoke from chaos; but 
nota face amid the group guthered 
there but wore a shade of care and 
annoyance. The father, leaning back 
in his chair, toyed nervously with his 
teaspoon; the mother, aslender, deli- 
eate lady, with pensive face and gen- 
tle brown eyes, now dim with tears, 
pushed aside the hardly tasted food, 
and passing to the window, stood lost 
in thought, while the daughter, the 
cause, as usual, of the family trouble 
tapped the carpet impatiently with 
her daintily-slippered foot. 

“Indeed, I must have it, papa!’’ she 
exclaimed, drawing a wordy argument 
toa close; and Mr. Lynell, suecumb- 
ing at last to the inevitable, drew a 
plethorie purse from his pocket, and 
placed a rollof bills in the tiny, out- 
stretched hand, when, witha kiss on 
his furrowed brow and a gay song 
rising to her lips, Lena danced out of 
the room. 

Asthe echo of her footsteps died 
away the mother crossed to her hus- 
band’s side,and smoothing the gray 
hair back from his brow, said,— 

“Tam sorry you yielded, Robert, for 
it will only encourage Lena in new 
extravagances. It seems to me that 
she grows more wilful, more selfish 
and heartless, every day. I used to 
think when we kept the little shop 
down by the river and were so poor, 
so very, Very poor, that rich people 
did not know the meaning of sorrow, 
but the fortune I so coveted has 
proved a curse instead of a blessing; 
and this sad morning it really seems 
tome thatI would gladly exchange it 
for the peace and quiet happiness 
that were ours in those early days. 
God answers our prayers sometimes I 
think, to show us how little we know 
our own wants.”” 

“You must not give up so, Lucia,” 
said the husband’s calmer voice. 
“Lena is wild and thoughtless, but 
she is young, and we will hope for bet- 
ter things. With such a true, wise 
mother, 1 cannot despair of her re- 
formation; and He who led usin the 
day of adversity will not, I know, 
forsake us in our time of worldly pros- 
perity.”” 

Meanwhile Lena stood in her own 
room before the mirror trying the ef- 
fect of various ribbons that lay near 
her, but whether the setting was of 
rose, or Violet, or snow, the beautiful 
picture framed therein remained un- 








changed. it wasalovely face that 
the‘ mirror reflected, and though 
a proud, cold look was dawning in the 
once gentle eyes, and hard, defiant- 
lines settling around the once yielding 
mouth, the vivid coloring and perfect 
outline made it a face, once seen, to 
be forever kept in memory, a face full 
of strength and power. Left to her 
own resources, Lena Lynell, would 
have fought bravely the battle of life; 
would have proved the strength and 
support of the weaker natures de- 
pendent upon her. But the nature 
that would have come forth un- 
scorched from the fires of adversity 
had not been able to withstand the 
glow of prosperity, and living a use- 
less, aimless life, with no higher am- 
bition than to outshine her gay com- 
panions in the gorgeousness of her 
apparel, or the acquisition of some 
new baubles, she was growing daily 
cold, proud, and = unwomanly. 

Once indeed in the months drifting 
rapidly by, a cha nge had come over 
herlife. The touch ofs master hand, 
the glance of adark eye, the persua- 
sive accent of a loved voice, had 
awakened new aims and ambitions in 
her worldly heart, had given her a 
faint glimpse of a possible Eden. 

But Gordon Gray, for some reason 
unknown to herself, and at the very 
time ,when he hadappeared most de- 
voted and lover-like—how well she 
remembered! —had gone away and 
forgotten her, and in the effort to 
shake off the memories whose tuneful 
vibrations maddened her, Lena 
plunged still deeper into the en- 
guifing maelstrom of fashionable 
life. 

Afew hours later, robed in rich at- 
tire, she swept down the street on her 


way to the jeweller’s. In the little 
country town which was her home 
there was not her equal for beauty of 
face,or grace of form—a fact of which 
she was proudly conscious; and the 
looksof admiration that greeted her 
from the passers-by were delicious 
food to her vanity, which was becom- 
ing the controlling power of her na- 
ture. Passing a lonely residence on a@ 
retired street her attention was ar- 
rested by a rap on the window-pane, 
andthe sweet face of Gordon Gray’s 
sister, Mrs. Alton, an old-time friend 
and school-mate looked out from its 
framework of vines. 

“Can’t you come in a moment, 
Lena, dear? I have something to 
show you,” she called, and running 
lightly up the steps Lena soon found 
herself in the pleasant parlor, en- 
deared to her by so many happy 
memories of the past. 

A new painting hung upon the wall, 
and to this Mrs. Alton directed her 


friend’s attention. It was a simple 
forest seene. In the foreground a 


dead deer lay upon the greensward, 
witha tired hound resting by his side ; 
overhead a scarlet maple tossed its 


gorgeous banner on the air; anda 
little beyond a monarch oak, just 


touched with gold by the fairy, frost, 
reared ‘its legal head; on the right a 
blue river wound its way among the 
hills; over all hung the soft, tender 
haze of an October noontide. 
A simple picture in its way, but in the 
depth of coloring and exquisite grace 


of the figures in the foreground, 
holding out a promise of better 
things. 


“It is beautiful,” said Lena, with a 
long-drawn = breath of adiiration, 
“Who is the artist?” 

“Itis the work of one of our towns- 
women, and it is her story I wish to 
tell you. ‘Take this easy-chair by the 
window,” and wheeling forward a 
cushioned seat, Mrs. Alton placed 
herself by her friend’s side, while ba- 
by Howard, picking up a_ letter 
which had fallen from the table, 
amused himself pulling it to pieces. 

“Do you remember the head clerk 
at Belmo nt’s!” began Mrs. Alton, 
“the one withthe schoiarly face and 
dreamy, artist eye? <A few years since 
he was a leading merchant in one of 
our large cities. Through the treach- 
ery of a friend, in whose honor ho 
had confided, he became a bankrupt, 
andwas forced at last to accept the 
situation he holds at present. Of his 
five daughters, delicately reared and 
fashionably educated, only one, the 
youngest could do anything to assist 


} 
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nersell, or lessen tne family burden, 
while the mother, completely prostrat- 
ed by the loss of fortune,becamea help- 
less invalid. But my little heroine has 
proved herself equal to every emer- 
gency. Housekeeper, seamstress, 
nurse, all in one, she has the priceless 
faculty of making the most of their 
small income. A friend of mine, 
while examining some of her paint- 
ings, praised her talent and suggested 
that she might dispose of them at 
good prices. Acting upon this hint 
she has offered some of the best for 
sale, but has met with very little en- 
couragement, notwithstanding the un- 
disputed merit of her productions. 
Sheis anxious now to raise funds to 
enable her to spend the winter in the 
city, taking lessons of Grange, who is 
a master in his department. Lilla’s 
experience as teacher of a small class 
in drawing has shown herhow super- 
ficial her education has been, and she 
wishes to cultivate her talent, but un- 
less she receives help from some 
friend I fear she will not succeed. 
While Lloyd is so embarrassed,’ and 
a shadow flitted across the speaker’s 
face, “I cannot conscientiously do 
much to assist her from my own 
purse; but I hopeto interest some 
friend in her case;’’ and Mrs. Alton 
paused, while her eyes sought her 
friend’s face wistfully. 

Lena, throwing off a momen- 
tary feeling of embarrassment, ans- 
wered,— 

“Tam sureI should be glad to assist 
her, Nellie, if it were in my power, 
but we have already more paintings 
than I can find room for, and it does 
cost one so much to dress nowadays. 
Why, only this morning papa was 
lecturing me on what he was pleased 
to call my extravayance, because I 
wanted that lovely bracelet at Ball’s. 
Such a beauty! And not another in 
town like it. {I’m sure I don’t begin 
to have as muchas other girls with 
our means; and what’s the use living, 
1 should like to know, if one cannot 
dress as other people do?’”’ 

An __ old-fashioned quotation, one 
seldom heard in the bustle and 
rush of the present worldly age, rose 
to Mrs. Alton’s lips.— 

“© onsider the lilies of the fleld, 
how they grow; theytoil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon, inall his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, oh ye of 
little faith?’ 

“Oh, if you intend adding a ‘second- 
ly’ to papa’s sermon, I may as well be 
going,”’ laughed Lena, rising to her 
feet and drawing onher gloves. “Can 
I be of any further service to you, 
Mrs. Alton?” | 

“Will you have the kindness to 
match this zephyr for me at Brett’s? 
It’s for Lloyd’s birthday present, and 
baby isn’t feeling well, and I dis- 
like to leave him this afternoon.” 

Rescuing a torn bit of paper from 
baby Howard’s fingers she wrapped it 
around the fleecy scarf of wool, and 
placed it in her friend’s hand. 

“By the way, Lena, she said, stoop- 
ing to pick up the baby to conceal 
her embarrassment, “I had a letter 
from Gordon a short time since.” 

A sudden flush swept into Lena's 
face, and ina voice which she strove 
in vain to make careless and uncon- 
cerned, she said,— 

“He is well, I hope.” 

“Yes; and thinks of going abroad. 
viis firm greatly desires that he 
‘should become the resident partner 
‘a Paris. He has nothing to keep 
‘vim at home, excepting myself and 
Lloyd, and we shall try not to be sel- 
fish ina matter so greatly to his ad- 
vantage.”’ 

Five minutes later, Lena was on her 
way down the street. Mrs, Alton, 
watching her from the window whis- 
pered to herself, while’ look of deep 
interest settled on her face,— 

“Gordon was right. She is thor- 
oughly selfish and heartless, and not 
worthy of him. I must give up my 


pretty dream. Lloyd says that 
mateh-making is one of my fail- 
ings.” 


Meanwhile Lena passed on her way 
unconscious that on this perfect dav 








OF all the year nature had turned 
spendthrift, and with reckless hand 
was flinging her wealth of beauty on 
woodand plain. The earth was robed 
in glory, but Lena, walking like one 
ina dream, was conscious only of the 
old, old heart ache; the keen pain so 
long battled with rose in its might 
and threatened to overcome her. 

He was going away. The faint hope 
which ‘had sustained her these weary, 
months was utterly quenched. He 
had never cared for her, she whis- 
pered, bitterly, and there was nothing 
left for her but the same weary, aim- 
less, intolerable life she had endured 
solong. She had deceived herself in 
these bright, brief days forever gone 
by. It was onlya friends glance that 
had met her, only a friend’s brave, 
hopeful words, that had given her 
such hope and courage; and in return 
she had given all the wealth of a 
young heart’s first love. Clasping 
her hands in sudden agony the Slip of 
paper fell from her trembling fingers. 
As she stooped to regain it her glance 
fellupon her own name, written in a 
handwriting she knew but too well; 
and without stopping to think, she 
unfolded the paper and read as fol- 
lows :— 


“I do love her, Nellie,as I never 
expect to love again; but I dare not 
trust my life’s happiness in the hands 
of one so utterly frivolous and selfish, 
Ihad almost said heartless. It gives 
me_ keen pain to write this, but the 
truth stands before me, and I must 
face it and bearit. There has been a 
time when I though she might prove 
different; that the slumbering better 
nature in her soul would waken to 
new life; but the experience of the 
ee year has proved my hopes false. 

mevery hand I hear of her vanit 
and folly, her selfishness and hard- 
hea ness. am going away, and 
in the new life opening before me I 
shall try to drive the memory of Lena 
Lynell from my mind.” 


Pleasant words for a loving, sensi- 
tive heart to scan! But in extreme 
cases harsh remedies are needed, and 
Nellie Alton never did a wiser deed 
than when, unwittingly, she placed 
that slip of torn paper in her friend’ 
hand. 

After the first glow of indignation 
had subsided Lena was conscious ofa 
faint thrill of joy mingling with the 
keen pain Gordon Gray’s words had 
caused. had cared for her, 
then, afterall; it was her own hand 
that had dashed the cup of joy from 
her lips. If she had only been trua 
to herself how much pain she might 
have been spared; and the old child- 
look came backinto Lena’s face, and 
the tears rose in her eyes as she 
prayed silently, “God forgive me, and 
help me to be abetter woman!” 


The coveted bracelet had lost its 
charm, She was in no mood for 
tries. Turning down a side street 


she walked on and on beneath the 
wind-stirred trees, until the slanting 
raysof the afternoon sun roused her 
from her revery. She was onthe out- 
skirts of the village, and right be 
fore her stood a little house, gray and 
unpainted, at whose window a young 
girl satbefore hereasel. Mrs. Alton’s 
description had been so vivid that 
Lena had nodifficulty in recognizing 
in this young artist the heroine of her 
friend’s story. Opportunity for doing 
good had passed by her one by one 
unimproved in the olden days; here 
was one,and she would not neglect 
it; andin a moment more she was in- 
troducing herself tothe young artist, 
and, all her old-time pride forgotten, 
chatting with her like an old friend, 
winning her confidence, and devising 
means to assist her without wounding 
her pride. 

There was an irresistible charm 
about Lilla Burton’s manner. She 
was so thoroughly in earnest in the 
pursuit of her life-work, so wrapped 
upin the interests pf the dear ones 
for whose sake she labored, that Lena, 
became deeply interested in her, and 
when she at last took her departure 
the roll of bills was transferred to the 
artist’s hands, and Lena became the 
happy possessor of one of her finest 
paintings. 

Walking home in the late afternoon, 
Lena was conscious of a strange sense 
of self-satisfaction, and almost con- 
tentment. For the first time in years 
she had experienced the iov of making 
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anotner Nappy, and the good work so 
begun she had no intention of leav- 
ing unfinished. Before she retired 
forthe night she had written a long 
letter to an aunt in the city, whose 
kind interest she felt determined to 
awaken in behalf of her protege. 

A reply soon came. Aunt Ruth 
would be glad of a companion, and 
would do allin her power toassist the 
young artist; and so it came about 
that when the’ first snows fell, Lilla 
Burton became an inmate of Mrs, 
Cran’s home, and began to apply her- 
self with untiring assiduity to her 
loved art. 

As for Lena, once having tasted the 
sweets of doing good, she had no mind 
to go back tothe old selfish life. On 
the right hand and on the left she 
found those who needed her help, 

| her sympathy, and advice; and be- 
coming interestedin her work the old 


pain and heartache lost some of its 
strength. A complete change had 
passed over her nature, and her par- 
ents rejoiced in the result, without in- 
quiring too closely into the cause 
which had _ produced it. Gordon 
Grey did not go abroad. The ties 
which bound him to his native land 
were too strong to be broken: and so 
itcame that frequenting art galleries 
and studios, he became familiar with 
the fairyoung face which attracted him 
by the earnestness imprinted on every 
feature. Itgrew to be one of his pleas- 
ures at last to stand by Lilla Burton’s 
side,and watch her at her beautiful 
work, giving freely a friend’s kindly 
‘ criticism. , 

The Christmas time was drawing 

nigh, and Lilla’s heart, overflowing 
with its debt of gratitude, determined 
to make a suitable acknowledgment 
to her kind benefactress. Hour by 
hour she labored patiently. When the 
Christmas week dawned the work was 
completed, and was a portrait of Lena 
Lynell, dressed in a dark velvet cos- 
tume, and holding in her hand some 
crocuses. Ithad been sketched from 
memory, for Lilla had once seen her 
thus; but the tender, truthful look 
was of a loftier character than had 
been seen in Lena of old; though it 
was no exaggeration now. A loving 
heart had dictated, and a loving hand 
had executed, the portrait, and rarely 
had a more beautiful face beamed 
forth from a canvas, 
' As she put the last touch to the 
picture (and leaned back with a sigh 
of satisfaction, Gordon Gray, who had 
been absent from the city, entered. 
In her absorption Lilla did not per- 
ceive him till he spoke. 

“Heavens! what alikeness!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “Only, if possible, even 
more beautiful. Tell me, Lilla,” he 
cried, in agitation, “is this only a 
fancy piece, oris it areal portrait?” 

“It is a real portrait,’ answered 
Lilla, regarding him with surprise. 
“Do you know her? Itis the face of 
Lena Lynell, my dearest friend, 
and the noblest woman I ever 
knew.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm, and 
while her visitor listened in astonish- 
ment and admiration the whole story 
came out. 

A great revolution had taken place 
in Gordon Gray’s heart. Even to 
himself he would not before acknowl- 
edge that the old love still lingered; 
but it needed but this breath of praise 
from a woman’s lips tofan the smoul- 


dering embers into a brilliant flame. - 


When they parted it was with a firm 
resolve in his heart to pay his sister a 
visit, and see for himself if time 
had indeed wrought such wondrous 
changes, 

What the result of his observations 
was may be inferred from the fact 
that Lena Lynell is now, and has been 
for many years, his happy wife. In 
her sunlit home she hears of the fame 
and honor which her protege has ac- 
quired; of the wealth thathas poured 
inupon her; ofthe hosts of friends who 
throng around her; and she thanks 
the Giver of good, who turned her feet 
from the paths of folly and selfis‘ness, 
and in teaching her to labor for 
others brought true happiness to her 
worldly heart, 


EEE 
Late foreign advices convey the intelli- 
gence that American competition hag 
proatrated the Russian grain trade. 





TUE ART OF POISONING IN THE 
REIGN OF LOUILs XIV, A 

To stave off bankruptcy, kings and 
minis‘ers had recourse to strange ex- 
pedients. Even Louis XIV. was sad- 
ly pinched for want of money; and, 
since alchemy was the order of the 
day, he caught a batch of alchemists 
and sent them to the Bastile to work 
under Government surveillance. They 
were allowed as much sulphur, anti- 
mony, arsenic,and anything else as 
they wanted, and they were expected 
to give gold in return. Hence one of 
the most notable discoveries of that 
time; of course the police found no 
gold, but they found (what they had 
long suspected) that these seekers for 
the philosop her’s stone were poison- 
ers,and that their customers were to 
be found in the very highest ranks of 
society. Arsenic, which is often said 
to kill by accumulation of many small 
doses, was incapable of detection in 
those days, when post-mortems were 
unknown; and thus poudre de succes- 
sion became a favorite way of getting 
rid of any one who stood between a 
man or woman and the estate or the 
human being whom they coveted. We 
have all heard of the Brinvilliers. 
Voisin was a plebeian imitator of hers, 
doing for the common people what 
the other did for the noblesse, to which 
she herself belonged. The humbler 
artist did her workin just as artistic 
style as did the marchioness. 

A butcher in St. Antoine “adminis- 
ters correction’ to his gad-about wife; 
she goes off straight to Voisin and 
quietly buys packets of powder, which 
make her ina few weeks a frolicsome 
widow. 

A carpenter, dying, leaves a little 
money; mother and son can’t agree 
aboutit; the mother goes to Voisin 
and gets a powder, but before she has 
come for the next the son has been 
there too. Voisin keeps them both in 
hand, determined that whoever pays 
her highest shall win; the mother 
gains the day. 

Besides poisoning, Voisin was ready 
forevery other kind of villainy. She 
anda mid-wife named Lepere are stat. 
ed to have procured abortion in 10,000 
eases,and the number of new-born- 
children burned by Voisin in her magi- 
eal rites is reckoned at 2,500. The 
whole _ story is so horrible that, were 
it not legally attested in these arch- 
ives, one could not credit it; it is 
worse than the worst of the foul 
dreams of witches. 

The confessions of Voisin and her 
accomplices were made long before 
they were tortured, yet one would fain 
hope that some of the revolting de- 
tails were due toa diseased imagina- 
tion. Spiritualism is contemptible 
enough; we may be thankful that it 
is only contemptible when we read of 
the methods which these wretches 
used to call up the Devil and to win 
from him for their dupes “the flying 
dollar,” which was no sooner spent 
than it found its way back to its own- 
er’s pocket. 

To drape a room in black cloth, and 
on a black altar, lighted with black 
candles,to slay a new-born babe,while 
a priest (for priests were found to lend 
themselves to the work) went through 
avile travesty of the Mass, was one of 
the least horrible of the ceremonies; 
some are too badevento hint at. It 
isa little consolation that Voisin, who 
had made = 100,000 crowns, and was 
leaving France under a false name- 
was caught, tried, and at last burned 
(February 1680.) 

She supped gaily the night before, 
and sang parodies on the Church 
hymns; “gaveher soul to the Devil 
in good _ style,’’(gentiment,) as Ma-, 
dame de Sevigne has it. But all 
Voisin’s clients were not butchers’ 
and carpenters’ wives and lewd young 





women of the baser sort whohad “got , 


into trouble.” Marie Mancini, Coun- 
tess of Soissons, was convicted of hav- 
ing gone to her in order to get rid of 
La Valliere, her successful rival in 
Louis XIV.’s affections. There was 
no doubt aboutit; the proofs are on 
record. The order was issued to ar- 
rest the Countess, but Louis told the 
Duke of Bouillon to give her a hint, 
and she escaped. Nor was she the 
only one who escaped; for there was 
such an epidemic of poisoning that 
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the Masistrais as ia oye ucsiwescU 
to goon with his inquiries; he found 
they were likely to compromise very 
exalted personages, indeed. In avery 
short time he had 147 prisoners on his 
hands, and he questions “whether it 
is for God’s glory and the King’s in- 
terest, i.e., the interest of the State, 
or even of justice, to publish abroad 
such terrible and enormous crimes,”’— 
Frazer’s Magazine. 





MEN WE DON'T WANT TO MEET. 

The man who, having by an acci- 
dent been thrown once in your com. 
pany, makes bold to bawl your name 
out, and to shake your hand profuse- 
ly, when you pass him in the street. 

The man who never meets you with. 
out trying to borrow money. 

The man who wears a white hat Yn 
the Winter, smokes a pipe when walk- 
ing,and accosts youas “old fellow” 
just as you are hoping to make a good 
impression on some well-dressed lady 
friends, 

The man who, with a look of urgent 
business, whea; you are in a hurry, 
takes you bythe buttonhole to tell you 
a bad joke. : 

And, to finish with, the man who, 
when you draw back slightly to ap- 
preciate a picture, coolly comes and 
stands in front of you, and then re- 
ceding, also, treads on your toes, 


A MAN'S DAILY FooD,: : 


From eight to twelve ounces of dry 
food inthe day is, according to Dr. 
Nichols, amply — sufficient to keepa 
man in perfect health, with all his 
powers and faculties at their bighest 
efficiency; but, since water enters so 
largely into the composition of every- 
thing, it would take two pounds or 
more of food asit comes to the table 
to furnish the eight or twelve ounces 
of solid nutriment. In proof of his 
statements as to the sufficiency of his 
allowance, Dr. Nichol’s quotes the 
well-known case of the Venetian, Louis 
Cornaro, whose enfeebled constitution, 
restored by strict sobriety, became so 
healthy and vigorous, that at ahun- 
dred years old he was in the full pos- 
session of all his faculties and all his 
powers. 
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ALONG HONEYMOON, . 


Madame Gay-Lussac recently died 
at an advanced age. Her husband 
found her in a _ haberdasher’s shop 
reading a treatise on chemistry, and 
was so impressed by the girls beauty 
and intelligence that the embsyo peer 
of France proposed and was accepted, 
They were hardly married a year when 
he was conveyed home, his eyes near- 
ly burnedin his headfrom an explo- 
sien in his laboratory. For twelve 
moniis he had to keep his room, and 
could support only a feeble night 
light, by which his wife read to him, 
She was not only beautiful, but witty, 
and distinguished in society. She was 
her husband’s private secretary, and 
her writing could not be distinguished 
from his. Their honeymoon lasted— 
forty years. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITING PRO- 
CESS, 








‘he Philadelphia Record gives the fol- 
lowing as the mode of copying notes em- 
ployed by the counterfeiters who were ar- 
rested in Pennsylvania: “A paste is pre- 
pared, upon which the note to be repro- 
duced is laid, and allowed to stand until a 
clear impression of the finest lines are 
taken. The note is then removed, and 
the paste in time becomes almost as hard 
as stone. An electrotype of the i®pres- 





sion is then taken, and the notes are 
struck off, and » faithful that nove 
but an expert c.n detect tre fraud.” 

THE use of 6.s onc west in Highland 






speech is ascribed s Gordon-Cum- 
ming to the days of sun worship. 





whe French drenk 2 thousand million 
gallons of wine last year, a comparatively 
small amount of spirits, and a little water 
taken medicinally. 





THE VATICAN. 

The word is often used,but there are 
many who do not understand its im- 
port. The term refers to a collection 
of buildings on one of the seven hills 
of Rome, which covers a space of 1,200 
feet in length,and 1,000 feet in breadth, 
It is built on the spot once occupied 
by the garden of the cruel Nero. It 
owes its origin tothe Bishop of Kome, 
who,in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, erected a humble residence on 
its site, 

About the year 1160 Pope Eugenius 
rebuilt it on a magnificent seale, In- 
nocent II.,a few years afterward,gave 
it up as a lodging to Peter IL., King 
of Aragon. In 1305 Clement V.,at 
the instigation of the King of France, 
removed the Papal See from Rome to 
Avignon, where the Vatican remained 
in a condition of obscurity and neglect 
for more than seventy years. 

But soon’ after the return of the Pon- 
titical Court to Rome, an event which 
had been so earnestly prayed for by 
poor Pet rarch, and which finally took 
place in 1576, the Vatican was put in 
astate of repair, again enlarged, and 
it was thenceforward considered as the 
regular palace and residence of the 
popes, who, one after the other, added 
fresh buildings to it, and gradually 
encircled it with antiquities, statues, 
pictures and books until it became the 
richest depository in the world. 

The librury of the Vatican was com- 
menced 1,400 years ago. It contains 
40,000 manuscripts, among which are 
some by Pliny, St. Thomas,St. Charles 
Borromeo and many Hebrew, Syrian, 
Arabian and Armenian Bibles. 

The whole of the immense buildings 
composing the Vatican are filled with 
statues found beneath the ruins of 
ancient Rome, with paintings by the 
masters and withcurious medals and 
antiquities of almost every descrip- 
tion. 

When it is known that there have 
been exhumed more than 70,000 sta- 
tues from the ruined temples and pal- 
aces of Rome, the reader can form 
some idea of the richness of the Vati- 
can, 





AUSTRALIAN HOKSES. 


The experience of Australians is 
against the theory of some people that 
thoroughbred animals do not deteri- 
orate. Horses in that country are of 
the best blood from England, but on 
the runs where they have increased 
without care they are worth only the 
value of their hides and hair. Per- 
sons obtain a good living there by 
shooting these animals. On one sta- 
tion as many. as 7,000 have been shot 
and plenty still remain, the ‘brum- 
bie shooter” receiving ten shillings a 
head for those he kills. 





Tue first stage coach from New 
York to Boston started June 24, 1772, 
from the “Fresh Water.” It was tc 
leave each terminus once a fornight, 
fare four pence per mile, and reached 
Hartford in two and Boston in four 
days. The proprietor promised a 
weekly stage“if encouraged in their en- 
terprise.”’ 

Lady customer-- ‘Have you a nice 
book all covered with red leather, 
with gold letters on the back?” Shop- 
keeper— “Yes, madam; we have De 
Quincey’s works, three volumes, in 
Russia; or Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, 





two volumes, in calf.’’ Lady custo- 
mer— “I don’t want anything about 
Russia. Give me the book about the 


dear little calves; besides it was made 


by a general.” 





TreLescopes have been made of such 
magnifying powers as to enable those 
using them to detect buildings or works, 
if there were any, inthe moon, so large 
only as Westminster Abbey; so that any- 
thing like cities, or roads or masses like 
armies, for instance, in motion, would 
easily be seen, But nothing of the sort 
appears to the keenest eye. 

——————$—_—$—$—$———— 


WaHatever that be which thinks 


which understands, which wills, 
which acts, it is something celes- 
tial and divine; and upon that 


account must necessarily be eternal,— 
Cicero. 
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To Death, 
Men wrong thee Death ! aN 
They fashicn thee a monster grim, ' ” “? 


With lifted dart, 
Intent to strike thy victim's heart; 
The light of day to quench for him, 
To wrench bim from his joys away, 
And doom him to moulder and decay 
The turf beneath. 


Thou seem'st a foe, 
And mortals quail to see thee come } 
With tread so still; 
| With sable robe and breath so chill, 
And finger beckoning to the tomb; 
§ Thy heralds, hollow groans and sighs, ' 
And breaking hearts and streaming eyee— 
All signs of woe. 


To Faith's keen eye 
| Thou, Death, art Life; ‘tis but to scnse 
‘That thou art dread; 
{ No cruel shaft by thee is sped; ‘ 
‘Tis not thy will that hurries henco, 
Sets life's brief limits, and ordains 
_ The gloom, the sorrows, and the paling i 
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That speak thee nigh, 


Heaven's high behest a 
{ All these hath fixed for waywardman, 4% 
Offspring of sin. % 
The terrors round that gate have been, 
Through which e’er since thy reign begaa, ; 
All mortal steps must tread to see ae 
_ The dawn of immortality; pe a) * 
Its visions blest. ie % 
Kind Death | ’tis thine is 
To cool the fever of the brain, F 
At once to still mrs 
Of fretted nerves the torturing thrill, } 
To end the lingering days of pain, 4 
Yo dry all tears for evermore, 


To lift the veil that hid before 4 
The home divine. 


A 
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From yon blest shores 
When souls red ishall back 
To look on thee, 
All beautitul thy form shall be, 
Thy ministries, once deemed so stern 
' Shall seem sweet ministries of grace, 4 
| Porever to unveil the face 
That Heaven adores. 
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The Heart of Robert Hammond. 


Thirty years ago Ralph Hammond 
wasa famous “operator” in money, bonds, 
and other securities, that were not per- 
haps quite as legitimate collaterals. A 
coid, hard man, whose blood might have 
been ice water, and whose heart was only 
a machine to keep his brain in working 
order. For Ralph was one of those 
workers who ate his bread inthe sweat 
of other men’s brows; and he rather 
prided himself on the fact. 

Ife had married a simple, illiterate wo- 
manfor her money, and she quietly 
slipped out of life after giving birth to 
ason and daughter, leaving all her pro- 
perty to her husband, he was not dis- 
posed to consider his marriage an un- 
wise speculation. 

How the children grew I suppose 
their good angels knew. He gave them 
food and clothing and shelter and sent 
them to school. But every year he be- 
came conscious that they were growing 
to an age when it would be impossible 
longer to ignore their existence. And 
this fact struck him not unpleasantly one 


fine Summer evening when they had 
returned together for the long vaca- 
tion. 


Robert, the eldest had became a really 
handsome fellow,and the father acknowl- 
edgedthis the more readily as, in appear. 
ance, he 

“Stood beside him like his own youth.” 3 

But here the resemblance ceased; mor- 
ally and mentally no two men could be 
more unlike. 

Lucy Hammond was a brighter, fairer 
copy of her mother, a pretty, gentle 
girl, 

“Not too bright and good § 
For human nature's daily food.” . 

So Ralph, coming one night to the dull, 
silent house, which he called “home,” 
found there a new element which he 
seareely knew how to manage. For 
though he acknowledged little love for 
his children, he was very sensitive as to 
whatever touched his own pride or com- 
fori; and it gave him a new sensation of 
pleasure to consider this fine, manly 
youth as hisson, and the bright, pretty 
girl as a bond to his wishes and com- 
mands, 








However, he did nothing on impulse; 
he thought over every circumstance 
which might effect his welfare; and then 
resolved to take Robert into his office 
and make Lucy the manager of a home 
which he refurnished with ostentatious 
but grudging extravagance. 

At first Robert's share in the business 
was confined to its most legitimate as- 
pects, and being apt and clever, he won 
his way very rapidly in his father’s fa- 
vor. But, as he became more familiar 
with the secrets of the business, and 
found bonor, integrity, friendship only 
so much  stock-in-trade, bitter disputes 
occurred betweenthem. 

Not for this, however, had the elder 
Hammond any idea of dissolving the 
busimess relationship he had formed with 
hisson. Unwittingly to Robert, his open 
countenance and free, gentlemanly man- 
ners were useful in alluring that confi- 
dence which is own crafty face would 
never have won, 

In the second year of their alliance, 
however, these disputes grew every day 
more determined in character, and 
Robert finally summed up all his faults 
by a romantic and improvident marriage 
with agirl whom old Ralph declared, in 
a passion of anger, “was not worth a pen- 
ny.” For youth, beauty, love and virtue 
were not marketable assets to a man who 
knew no standard but “Cash.” 

The result of this marriage was a total 
estrangement between father and son, 
and the erasure of the latter's name from 
the business. 

This didnot trouble Robert much, for 
he had long spoken in indignant terms 
of the principles on which it was con- 
ducted. Besides, the girl he loved was 
his wife; he had one thousand dollars in 
hard cash, and unlimited funds in the 
Bank of Hope and Energy. 

Hope told him many a golden tale, and 
urged him westward, with promises 
which were well seconded by his neces- 
tities, 

Only one thing held him in New York 
—the face of his pretty, gentle sister; 
but she, with the unselfishness of true 
affection, forgot her own loneliness in his 
welfare, and urged his departure. 

Before leaving he sought his father’s 
presence to win from himsome kind word 
of promise or forgiveness; but the old 
man was very bitter in his anger and 
disappointment. 

“I have no time, sir,” he replied to 
Robert's petition for forgiveness; “I have 
notime for such fooleries. If you are 
really sorry, come back to your desk 
again; if you can’t do that, I shall under- 
stand my forgiveness to mean a share 


of my few thousand dollars when I 
die.” 
“Father, I cannot do business in the 


way that you propose; I should lose my 
self-respect; and [ cannot sell myself, 
even if your thousands were millions.” 

“Nobody wants to buy you sir, I be- 
lieve, at any price! Lam sorry that I 
have no more time at your disposal.” 
So saying, he dropped his eyes on the 
interest-table, and Robert went away 
with a swelling heart and a mist of tears 
jn his eyes. 

Westward the young couple started 
next day, their whole personal posses- 
sions in onenot very large trunk. Jurt 
for half an hour they stopped, on their 
way to the depot, to kiss the sad little 
face of Lucy and arrange for some 
method of communication with her 

“The West” was then even a wider 
term than now; it meant anything be- 
tween Cleveland and the gates of sunset, 
Robert Hammond pushed forward until 
he reached a little city of shanties stand- 
ing on the low, swampy shores of Lake 
Michigsn—the embryo of the future 
Chicago. There he rested, not so much 
from choice as necessity, his funds being 
greatly reduced and his wife sick with a 
low fever. 

Very hard, indeed, were the first two 
years to the adventurers; poverty, suf- 
fering, and a pitiful sense of the incon- 
gruous elements among which they had 
fallen, made up their life. But natures 
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like Robert Hammond's, though they 
may be stunned for atime, have in them 
such elements of life and strength that 
complete prostration is impossible. 

From the first blank despair hope arose, 
with a strength and intensity exactly 
suited to the circumstances. Work— 
manual work— was first obtained, and its 
results carefully used. In two more 
years he had saved enough capital to 
buy a few thousand feet of lumber. 

I don’t quite know how such things 
happen; I suppose they are the natural 
sequence of events; but gradually, al- 
most imperceptibly, the thousands be- 
came tens of thousands of feet, and the 
small lumber-yard extended itself along 
the slow, sluggish river; while a small 
fleet of lake schooners waited on the 
yard, and their every arrival and depar- 
ture were very apt to leave a balance on 
the right side of Robert Hammond’s 
books. 

For the first seven years a desultory 
correspondence was kept up with Lucy, 
but the last news had all been unfavora- 
ble; Lucy spoke of great losses and re- 
verses, and intimated that she was afraid 
they would have to relinquish their old 
home. Nor were these her only troubles— 
it was evident that she suffered much from 
her father’s growing irritability and un- 
reasonableness, and that this was espe. 
cially so at any mention of Robert or his 
whereabouts. 

The unpleasantness of the news from 
New York was insuch direct contrast 
with the surroundings of his home, that 
Robert might well be excused for not 
seeking more of it; besides, his business 
was constantly increasing, and required 
all his thought during these hours in 
which men may work; so that, when he 
reached his home, the affectionate care 
of his pretty wifeand children natur- 
ally claimed his first attention. 





It was about twelve years after Robert 
Hammond and his wife had first turned 
their backs upon New York. They were 
sitting together one evening in that quiet 
hour which supplements the noisy one 
given to the children, and precedes those 
given torest. The fire burned brightly, 
and the lamps, from under rose-colored 
shades, threw soft, warm tints on all the 


beauty and comforts of a thoroughly 
handsome room. 
Sitting in her low chair, with closed 


eyes and idle hands folded over the 
dropped sewing, Mrs. Hammond was 
holding pleasant communion with her 
own thoughts. Her face had yet the 
tender look on it left by the children’s 
kisses, just far enough away to make a 
low, musical murmur; their laughing and 
talking were fitfully audible; while outside 
the luxurious home the snow fell silently, 
and the bare shrubs shivered against the 
window-panes. 

It was near Christmas, and a Christ- 
mas influence was already in men’s 
hearts. Asudden and great tenderness 
fell on Robert Hammond's, as he listened 
to his children’s voices, and looked round 
his happy home, and in the face of his 
good, true wife. 

And he remembered his faults that 
night. 

Where were Lucy and his father? For 
nearly three years he had heard nothing 
certain, and the last intelligence had beeu 


of en uncertain and unpleasant nature. 
Perhaps both were suffering the pangs 
of poverty, while he had enough and to 
spare. The thought had crossed his 
mind before, and very often of late, in 
his = counting-house, among his ships, 
among his children, but never had it af: 
fected him as now. 

“Mary,” he said to his wife, in tones so 
carnest that she opened her eyes with a 
start-—“Mary, where do you think father 
and Lucy are?” 

“God knows, Robert— that is one com- 
fort—but I was just thinking about 
them.” 

“Were you? That is strange.” 

Then, after a few minutes of silent 
thought, he got upand walked up and 





down the room, pushing, in his preoccu- 











| 


pation, chairs and ottomans out of his 
ay. 

r fon. Hammoned waited quietly, taking 

stitch after stitch, and glancing occa- 

sionally into the troubled face of her 

husband. Presently he said: 

“Mary, the river is dead-locked with 
ice. I can leave my business better now 
than I could ever have done the last ten 
years. IfI start at once I can be in New 
York by Christmas. | What do you say, 
love ?” 

“God go with you, Robert! I think 
you are right.” 

Sothe next morning Robert Hammond 
set his face eastward, and in due time 
trod the familiar walks of New York city. 
but he found his father’s office in a 
strange name, and his very memory had 
passed from the constantly changing fi- 
nancial world. ‘The old home was empty, 
and falling into that look of decayed 
gentility which is so much worse than 
honest poverty. 

Then he suddenly remembered a little 
farm not far from Paterson, which had 
been partof his mother's fortune, and hir- 
ing ahorse and buggy, he tried to find it. 
It was onlya low stone cotage, surrounded 
by cherry-trees that were now old and 
bare. The fields around were white and 
still; the little stream bound in icy fet- 
ters, the cattle staring piteously at the 
barren earth, and dumb in their cold 
hunger and comfortless life. 

A rude, unpainted fence divided a 
small yard andgarden from the general 
waste of desolation, and walking slowly 
across the yard was a figure which, in 
spite of shabby clothes and aging years, 
Robert easily recognized as his father. 

The old mansaw the appaoaching bug- 
gy, and, going to the gate,called, queru- 
lously: 

“You need not alight, sir; we have no 
room to entertain strangers. We never 
do it, sir! No, indeed !” 

Then Robert sawa pale, weary-looking 
woman come for amoment to the door, 
and, after a vacant stare, close it again, 

It was all very discouraging, but he 
never for one moment hesitated in his in- 
tentions. Leaving the horse tied to the 
fence, he walked up to the closed gate; 
and, stretching his hand across it, said: 

“Father !” 

The old man’s faée grew suddenly gray 
and the lines about the mouth deepened 
involuntarily; he dropped his eyes, but 
raised them quickly to say: 

“lam a poor man, now, Robert—there 
is nothing to be got by seeking me out.” 

“I want nothing, father, but your for- 
giveness and love. Iam a rich man now, 
unless you shut your door against me, 
Then I shall feel poor enough.” 

“Come in, then.” 

The tone was not a gracious one, but 
Robert knew what it cost the old man to 
humble so far, and he accepted the invi- 
tation with a “Thank you, father.” 

Earnestly asthey walked up the little 
path, Robert spoke to his father, and it 
must have had some effect, for when they 
reached the house-door he opened it 
and with much softer tones, called out: 

“Lucy, here is your brother Robert.” 

Lucy’s welcome made made up for all 
deficiencies, and the evening, which had 
promised so little, was passed in such 
confidence as had never before existed 
between this father and his children. 

They spent a few days together in 
New York before leaving for the West, 
and the elder Hammond, attired once 
more in irreproachable broadeloth, visited 
such of his old haunts as were willing to 
know him, making no small boast of the 
immense wealth of his “son Robert,” and 
the gigantic business they were going to 
do together in Chicago. 

Ishpuld do wrong if I led my readers 
to infer that Ralph Hammond's charac- 
ter essentially and immediately changed, 
His avarice never left him until his dys 


ing day. 

‘But, in the beautiful companionship of 
his son’s wife and his grand -hildrer 
some of the roughest and most selfisa 
traits were toned down. He could not 
disbelieve in the unselfish affection of 
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fiobert anu pis Iamuy, when they bore 
so patiently with all his faults, and had 
nothing certainly to expect in return, 
Lucy, in’ the quiet and peace of her 
new life, regained her youth and pretty 
looks, and is to-day a happy wife and 
the mother of brave sons and beautiful 
daughters; and in 
andin the comfort and improvement of 
their father’s later years, Robert and 
Mary Hammond found abundant cause 
for  rejoicing—in that having recognixed 
their duty, they had gone after it, and 
performed it with all their hearts, 
—— 


CENTENNIAL 


Memortal Hall remains closed to 
all outsiders for the present, 


The greater portion ot the heavy shaft- 
ing is in place in Machinery Hall, 

Colonel James Starr will be chief of 
the Department of Public Order, 


A special building is to be construct- 
od for the use of bankers. 


A wimg is to be added to Machinery 
Hall for adisplay of saw-mill machin- 
ery. 

Italy will be represented by 926 ex. 


hibitors, of whom 155 represent the 
line arts. 


Four large steamers are required to 


transport the French goods forthe 
Exposition. 

Pavilions for the German and Bra- 
zilian Empires are now under full 
headway. 


Eleven more buildings for the use 
of States, associations, ete, are to be 
erected immediately, 


Aspecial prize of $100 is offered by 
the Northwestern Dairymen for the 
best specimens of butter and cheese. 


Theodore ‘Thomas has nearly fin- 
ished the selection of between 800 and 
900 choristers, There have been 1,200 
applications, 


* About 300 of the 1200 Centennial po- 
licemen have been selected. There 
will be three police station-houses 


within the enclosure, 


' The contribution of $775 from the 
ladies of Boston completes the amount 
pledged, five thousand dollars, for the 
Women’s Pavilion. 


' Bierstadt’s Centennial picture isa 
representation of agiant of the Yosem- 
ite, painted on canvas twenty feet- 
high, 


Of the million ,dollars worth of Eng- 
glish paintingsto beexhibited,five pic- 
tures are the personal property of 
Queen Victoria. 


The old Liberty bellis to be placed 
in a pavilion in Independence square 
which is to be erected for the purpose 
at a cost of $2,500, 


Two hundred and fifty thousand 
packages, large and small,are to be re- 
eeived by the Centennial Commission- 
ers within the next eight weeks. 


Upward of a hundred foremen from 
the workshops of France will attend 
the Exhibition purposely to study 
American industrial progress. 


The glass dome of the Centenniay 
art gallery will be lighted by 2,000 gas 
jets. Thedome is 266 feet above the 
level of the Schuylkill, and will be 
visible at night all over Philadelphia, 


New ({Castle, Del., will be the head- 
quarters of a party of Massachusetts 
excursionists, who are to go thereina 
schooner from Massachusetts, and will 
run up to Philadelphia} occasionally 
to Centennialize, 


The gaff with which Andrew Jaek- 
son heeled the first chicken at a cock 
fight at Burke Court-House, N. C., in 
1785, will be exhibited at the Centen- 
nial by its owner, Samuel Deal, of 
Marion, McDowell, Co., N. C. 


The $10,000,000 in silver llio bun 
which Flood & O'Brien intend to ex- 
hibit at the Centennial would make 
a solid block ten feet long, ten feet 
thick, and eight and one-tenth feet 
high, containing 810 cubic feet, and 
would weigh nearly 2941-2 tons, 


Professor John K, Lord is preparing 


her redeeemed life, ° 





a Aistury OL Warmoutn Coilezxe for 
the Centennial. The supply of mate- 
rial is very abundant, comprising, be- 
sides the college books and docu- 
ments, the private journals, and dia- 
ries of former college presidents and 
officers. The oldest diploma of Dar- 
mouth College extant has written on 
the back an order fora quart of rum 
signed by the holder of the diploma, 


The 
has not yet been settled in all its de- 
tails, but’ will probably be as follows: 
The exercises are to be short and sim- 
ple and are to be held in the open air, 
There will be an ode by Bayard Tay, 
lor, a cantata by Mr. Sidney Lanier, 
music vocal and instrumental, a brief 
address of welcometo the President 
of the United States, with an equally 
brief response, and then a formal tour 
of inspection by the President and 
suite. The whole proceedings will 
not probably oceupy more than three. 
quarters of an hour. 


There is said to bea determination 
on the part of the Commission to 
close the Exhibition on the Sabbath, 
The question arises: Which Sabbath 
will it be? Many of the nations of the 
earth willbe represented there, and if 
the Commission endeavor to please 
them allin this Sabbath matter, there 
will be no necessity for opening the 
show atall. For the Greeks they will 
close it on Monday; for the Persians 
on Tuesday; for the Assyrians on 


Wednesday; for the Egyptians on 
Thursday; for the Turks and all Mo. 


hammedan nations on Friday; for 
Jews and Seventh Day Baptists on 
Saturday, and for all Christians they 
will close on Sunday. 


It isa great year for the old man. 
Grandfathers who have been neglect- 
ed and made to feelthat they were in 
the way, and wished they were dead, 
who have long been thrust away in 
the kitchen and left to mumble to 
themselves in the chimney cornero 
are astonished by being brushed up 
of an evening and brought into the 
parlor, where they are shown off to 
the company as Centennial relies. 
“Grandfather, you knew Washington, 
didn’t you?” screams a granddaughter 
in his ear, for he is very deaf. “Yes, 
yes,” says grandfather, “the Gin’rel 
borer’da chaw terbaccer of me many 
and manya time!’’ The old manis 
going to Philadelphia, sure. 


A WELL-POSTED BOY. 


History never jumps over Detroit, 
There are toomany old battle grounds 
around here for the historian to get 
past without at leastafew paragraphs 
The fight at Bloody Run has been 
widely read of andstrangers often ask 
to have the locality pointed out. Yes- 
terday a man who dropped off a street 
ear at the Jefferson avenue bridge to 
look around and let memory carry 
him back to Indian days, felt anxious 
to know how the fight came to be 
ealled Bloody Run. By and by a boy 
came slamming along, and the stran. 
ger beckoned to him and asked: 

“Sonny, is this Bloody Run?” 

“Youare bloody right it is,’’ was 
the rejoinder. 

“Right around here is where the 
British troops were, is it?’’ 

“Yes sir; and down in the gully 
there were the bloody Ipjuns.” 

“And they fought?” 

“Bloody sure. They didn't come 
here to play, you bet.” 

“Was there much loss?” 

* A bloody big one.”’ 

“Can you tell me,” continued the 
stranger, looking around, why they 
call it Bloody Run?” 

“Yes, sir; cos’ when them soldiers 
found there were ten Injuns to one 
white man they run so bloody fast 
that you ean find old boot-heels around 
here yet!” 

The stranger may have taken some 
away as relics. He was seen hunting 
up and down the street. 








The Shah of Persia has inhis palace a 
terrestrial globe said tobe of solid gold. 
It is surrounded by circles of the same 
metal, and adorned with all sorts of gems, 
All the countries are indicated by inerus- 
tations of diamonds and previous stones 
of various colors. 





programme for the opening day | 





A LEGEND OF THE EVIL ONE, 

One part of the Castle at Nurem- 
berg, called the Heathen Tower, was 
built by the Romans 1,500 years ago, 
but the main buildings date back for 
about eight hundred «nd fifty years 
only. Near the entrance of the court. 
yardis a well cut through the solid 
rock to a depth of 335 feet. They were 
thirty years in building it. The maid 
who showed usthe well let down some 
lighted candles in atin reflector, until 
they looked to be miles below us; and 
by these we saw the entrances to the 
secret passages which led to several 
parts of the city. 

Entering the small eourt-yard we 
saw in the centre of it the limetree 
planted 800) years ago by Cunigunde, 
at the time of tho departure of her 
lord, Henry I., on the crusade. 

“She said, “If this tree flourishes, 
my lord will return to mein health 
and safety; but if it dies, I will cease 
to hope for him.” 

It is needless toadd that he return- 
ed, to to the great: joy of his beautiful 
queen. Onthe foundations of the old 
heathen tower is built the first Chris- 
tian chapel in Germany. In this 
hapel, over this arch,before the altar, 
is painted the fat face of a jovial monk 
with his tongue run out at the side of 
his mouth; upon asking Valet why 
that was there, he pointed to one of 
the four stone columns of the room, in 
which there wasa visible crack, and 
gave us the following legend: 


While the eastle was being built,the 
archbishop declared that upon the 
return of the emperor from his cam- 
paign the chapel of the castle must be 
consecrated, The monk who had 
charge of this work made known this 
decree to the architect, who saidit was 
mpossible to finish the building at 
that time, because there was wanting 
four large columns which he had to 
bring froma distance. The monk that 
night lay upon his couchin sore dis- 
tress, thinking of all the souls that 
would go to perdition because of there 
being no chapelin which masses could 
be said. Without raged a dreadful 
storm. At length he fell into a troub- 
led sleep, when suddenly he became 
conscious of a Presence, and looking 
up, he beheld his room filled with 
smoke, which gradually took shape, 
and he knew that Satan stood before 
him. 

Seizing the crucifix he eried, ‘Apage, 
Satan’ but Satan, instead of depart- 
ng told him he knew in what troublee 
he was, and had come to make a pro- 
position to him. . 

He said he knew atemple in’ Rome 
where there were four pillars, just 
such as were needed to finish the 
ehapel; and he would make a wager 
to bring and put them in place before 
the monk could say a mass, ‘The 
vnonk knew the devil’s only condi- 
tions, viz,. the © possession of his soul 
if he sueceeded, and thinking that he 
knew nothing of Latin, and that he 
could say “Amen” whenever it was 
necessary, he agreed. He further 
thought that even angels in Heaven 
would not condemn him if he cheated 
the devil, and brought him to finish a 
Christian Chapel. 

The devil said he would sit on the 
turret of the tower until he heard the 
monk's bell ring for the beginning of 
the mass. The monk assembled his 
acolytes,and as the bell sounded there 
was a rush past the chapel, the sound 


pr which exceeded the roar of the tem- 


Neat 
was at work; andina few 
the first, then the second, 
was set in its place, ‘The 
storm without increased in fury and 
violence, and the castle shook as if 
heaven and earth bad met. The aco- 
lytes fell fainting to the floor from 
fright as the third column was set and 
the monk but half through the mass, 
The brave monk continued, and as the 
fourth column appeared with an ex- 
ulting ery: he shouted “Amen.” A 
terrible crash was heard, and the ser- 
vants, rushing in, found the monk 
upon the floor senseless, and the col- 


Satan 
moments 
column 


umn broken in two, The devil was 
beaten, but the chapel was finished, 
although one = ecolummn still bears a 


crack through its centre 





THE QUAKER's DAT. 


Tho first oceasion on whieh the 
Quaker’s hat came publicly and ofti- 
cially into trouble was at the Launces- 
ter Assizes in the year 1656, before ne 
less a person than Chief Justice 
Giynn, 

“When we were 


brought into tha 
Court,” says 


Fox, “we stood a pretty 
while with our hats on,ard all was 
quict and Twas moved to say, ‘Peace 
be amongst you! ‘Why do you not 
put your hats off?’ said the Judge to 
us, ‘We said nothing. ‘Put off your 
hats,’ said the Judge again. Still we 
said nothing. ‘Phen,’ said the Judge, 
‘this Court commands youto put oif 
your hats.’ George Fox with amaz- 
ing simplicity, askedfor some Sceriptur- 
al instance of any magistrate com- 


manding prisoners to put off their 
hats. He next asked to be shown, 


“either printed or written,” any law 
of England that did command such a 
thing.” 

Thenthe Judge grewvery angry and 
said, “I do not carry my law book 
on my back.” 

“But,” said 
is printed in 
may read it,’ 

The Chief Justice cried out, “Pre- 
varicator!’’ and ordered the Quakers 
to be taken away. 

When they were brought before him 
again the Chief Justice asked Fox 
whether hats were mentioned at all 
in the Bible? 

“Yes,” said the Quaker, “in the 
third of Daniel, where thou mayest 
read that the three children were cast 


Fox, ‘‘tell me where it 
any statute book that I 


into the fiery furnace by Nebuchad- 
nezzur’s command with their coats, 
their hose and their hats on!’ 


Here was proof that even a heathen 
king allowed men to wear hats in his 
presence, 

“This plain instance stopped him,’’ 
says Fox, “so he eried again, ‘Take 
them away, jailer;’ accordingly we 
were taken away and thrust in among 
the thieves, where we were kept a 
great while.” 

After nine weeks’ imprisonment, 
“for nothing but about their hats,” as 
the Chief Justice told them, they were 
again brought before him, grimly 
wearing the offending headgear. 

“Takeoff their hats,” said the Judge 
to the jailer, 

“Which he did,” says Fox, “and 
gave them unto us, and we put them 
on again, ‘Then the Judge began to 
make a great speech, how he repre- 
sented the Lord Protector’s person, 
and that he made him Lord Chief 
Justice of England,” 


The Quakers were incorrigible, They 
were sent back to prison, but not real- 
ly so. much for the wearing of their 
hats as for the suspicion that they 
were royalist emissaries affecting re- 
ligious singularity in order to win 
their way among the extreme VPuri- 
tuns, 





: ROSEWOOD, 


Tt has puzzled many people to de- 
cide why the dark wood so highly 
‘valued for furniture should be called 
“Rosewood.” — Its color certainly does 
not look much like a rose; so we must 
look for some other reason, Upon 
asking, we are told that when the tree 
is first cut, the fresh wood possesses 
aw very strong, rose-like fragrance — 
hence the name, There are half-a- 
dozen or more kinds of rosewood 
trees. The varieties are found in 
South America, and in the East In- 
dies and neighboring islands. Some- 
times the trees grow so large that 
planks four feet broad and ten feet in 
length can be cut from them. These 
broad planks are principally used to 
make the tops of piano-fortes. When 
crowing in the forest, the rosewood 
tree is remarkable for its beauty; but 
such is its value in manufactures as 
an ornamental wood that some of the 
forests where it) once grew abundantly 
now have seareely a single specimen, 

n Madras the government has pru- 
dentiy had great plantations of this 
tree set out,in order to keep up the 
supply. 


ee 


The Post has discovered that 
bachelors are more honest than married 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


* Tae Royal Titles Bill” has passed tbe House of Lords, and 
now awaits the Queen's signature, which it will probably receive 
in some German city where the Queen is at present lo ated, 
which will of course intensify the feeling of dislike with which 
the whole affair is regarded in England, 

Among the many recommerdations for the Royal style and 
title, may be mi ntioned one by so great an authority as Lord 
Macaulay—nawmely, “ Queen of the British Isles and the Colo. 
nies, and of India.'’ Debrett the Heraldrist, has fallen into 
what hag been a general error, since the Sovereign rights of the 
Crown were extenled over India, for, since 1-5%, he has persis 
tently described the Queen in his peerage as “Empress of [odia.” 
Bat years before Juhu Compavy was superseded, Mr. Disraeli 
had argued for such a title in the pages of * ‘lancred,"’ and the 
Royal wish in this matter has therefore fallen upon gevial soil 
lt will remain to be seen what is the effect of this measure upon 
native opinion. The Anglo-Indiau Press damn it with faint praise 
or, a8 in the case of the ** Bombay Gazette.” damn it altogether. 
Very few of the native journals reachus, bat the remarks of two 
which bave attracted some attention, have been reproduced in 
England, One of them observes that this attempt to constitate 
her Majesty ‘ Ewpress” of India, will legally and virtually exert 
an influencefatal to the Ci snity and independence ot the nitive 
feudatories, who, this journal remarks (with doabtful accuracy), 
* have been treated as the allies and supporters of the para- 
mount power,” ‘I'be other journal evidently expects that the 
adoption of this measure will lead to the absorption of Iadin 
into the unity of the British Empire, and it innocently sugg: st. 
that the next step will be the granting to India of the right of 
representation in the British Patliamen', or the pewer to that 
Empire, of constituting a Parliament of its own When Mr. 
Disraeli in‘roduced this bill, he doubtless hoped to sutisty am 
bition in one quarter, but he was totally unaware of the ambition 
he would provoke in other quarters, 

Among the many evidences of dislike with which the Royal 
Titles Bill is regarded in England, is the publication of inna 
merable jewx d ceprit, several of which have reached us. Among 
others is one by the eutbor of * Ginx’s Baby,” under the title of 
“The Blot on the Queen's Head, or bow Little Ben the Head 
Waiter, changed the sign of the Queen's Inv,” to “ Empress 
Hotel, Limited, and the consequences thereof.’ The author 
s‘ates that such is hi. deep repuguance to the B ll, that be wrote 
this little satire aud bad it printed, in Eleven Hours. 

The absence of Queen Victoria from ber dominions during a 
Parliamentary session, is such an unprecedented event as to 
cause much unfavorable comment in Eugland. She bas always 
hitherto chosen times of Parliamentary recess for her travels 
abroad, This continental excursion according to the Lendon 
* Times,” may be therefore called unconstitutional, but it will 
not cause avy practical inconvenience to the Ministers or the 
Legislature, as communication with Baden or Coburg is always 
an easy matter, The absence of Earl Derby, who is with the 
Queen in Germany, from the House of Lords, during the recent 
debates on the Royal Titles Bill, has been theught very inju- 
dicious, nor bas the fact tbat the commission for that bill will 
date from a German town, been gratifying to the British people. 
The London “Times” sayr, that on March 29tb, when the 


Queen landed at Cherbourg, the Prince ot Wales was at Cairo, } several ** 


the Duke of Edinburgh on bis wey back from St. Petersburg, 








Prince Arthur at Gibraltar, and Prince Leopold at Nice, +o tha’ 
for some days tbe sovereign, the heir to the crown, and all bir 
brothers were ont of the kingdom, and the royal live was repre- 

sented by Prince Albert Victor of Wales. aged ‘2 years. 

Though the Government have not decided to release th 

Fenian prisoners, enquiries are being made into the whole cir- 
-umstances connected with their ‘arrest, trial, conviction and 
subseyuent bebavior in jiil.” What the result will be we carn"! 
ay, bnt the release of some of these men would be an excel 
‘ent card for Mr. Disraeli, in view of the threatened alliance 
vetween the Home Rulers and the English Liberals. 

Ove of the effects of the visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
Kast, bas been that arrangements are being made ly the gov- 
sroment of India for a complete arcksological survey of the 
vbole country; and General Cunningham, who will | e entrusted 
with the duty of conducting it, bas issued a ec'reular to the 
various local goveruments, reqnisting information as to the 
‘igin or derivation of the names of noteworthy places, the 
late of their foundation, the extent of the ruins, the nature 

ud colur of the materials used in building; the fcrm, size. 
tyle and ornamentation of each building, and its history avd 
orobable cost, with detailed plans and sections if possible. hh 
General Cunningham's scheme of work be has divided thr 
whole of India into five provinces of nearly equal size, and each 
of these again is divided into three sections, and each section ir 
o form the work of one party fora year. At the same time 
ders have been issued to prevent the indiscriminate destruc- 
ion of ancient boilding-, but this will vot be easily accom- 

lisbed unless spe: ial custodians are appointed. 

A-cording to the Registrar-General’s annual summary of th 
B:rths and Deaths in London, the estimated population of the 
metropolis in the middle of last year was 3,415,16'. The in- 

rease over the numbers in the previous year was 44 459. There 
sa continual addition tothe population by births: and a con 
inual diminution by dcaths; and the reciatered b iths (1 2,81 
-xceeded the deaths (8 ,51+) by 41,368. People also flock te 
London from every couuty, and from every part of the empire. 
rhe births of males exceeded the births of females by 2,4:7; 

nd upon the otber band the deaths of wales exceeded the 
leaths of females by 7,321: thus redressing the inequality at 
virth. The mean temperature at Greenwich was 49 2°; the rain- 
all was 282 ivuches; the tewperatare was slightly above the 
werage of 6) years, Tbe mortality was at the rate of 23-7 to 

(00 living, which is higher by (-2 than in the preceding yeer, 
ond exceeded the average of the preceding five years. The 
increase was very niuch due to the combination ci epidemics of 
earlet fever and whooping-cough. 

A recent parliamecttary return throws some light on the 
relative numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters in Evgland and 
Wales. Iu 7,369 parishee, with anjaggregate population of 20, 
5,000, there were 11,267 churches and 11!,C0) Dissenting 
places of worship. This tends to confirm the recently-published 
statistics of the *Nonconformist,’’ showing that the assertion i- 
antrue tbat the Church of England comprises o lirge majority 
of the population. 

The London .‘* Mark Lane Express,” of April 1th, in its 
weekly review of the grain trade, says: ‘‘ A week's sunshine 
has made a wonderful improvement in the aspect of the country 
An erly barvest can scarcely be expected, considerivg the late 
sowing; but that it will be greatly retarded we doubt, seeing the 
action of the present weather on the crops bas induced a growth 
tbe rapidity of which 18 nearly equal to that of wuch bigber 
latitades, Complaints of the condition of winter-grown cereals 
vave ceused, and a considerable acreage is now under crop 
Heavy lauds, however, are reported to be still sodden and #l- 
most unworkable, It is stated that a fall crop of wheat must 
uot be expected. The acreage under wheat appears to be about 
tive-sevenths that of 1875, aud the quantity of wheat sold in tbe 
ecun ry for sowing has been considerably less than usua', 

“T . de has been of a very limited chara:ter throughout the 
past week, and the temporary advance iu the price of wheat has 
been lost, millers and speculators alike awaiting the future 
conse of business, ‘This return of doliness is not surprising, 
considering the heavy stucks reported at Liverpool and otber 
large ports, the figures showing that although the stocks in Lon- 
don bave declined almost a third since the end of the year, yet 
elsewhere, avd especially at Liverpool, the supples bave 
equalled the consamption, and there bas been‘ no diminution ot 
stocks. Still there appears to be sutlicient firmness in wheat at 
present prices to prevent a very marked decline, and any great 
change either way seems improbable. The country markets 
have withstood the decline to a great extent, but they bave not 
been active, which is rot surprising considering the present 
languid state of foreigu trade.” 

a oe 





CuRTAILMENT OF THE Steamsutw SERVICE BETWEEN 
Liver Poon anp New York. - We stated last week that the | rans- 
Atlantic Steamship Companies were averaging a loss of £40) 
sterling on each round trip. Of course, this could not last for 
ever, and the result of the unprecedented depression in freights, 
coused by the atter stagnation of business, combined with the 
very few p gers now ing from the Old Country, has 
been, that some of the companies have been compelled to with- 
draw part of ther fleets. The “White Star’ and the “Inman” 
Lines were the first to succurmab to the Inevitable, but will, no 
doubt, be speedily followed by the National” and the “Williams 
& Guion” Lines. The White Star and Inman steamers will, 
after Ma~ 6th, ran on alternate weeks, except every fifth week, 
when each will despatch a steamer. On April 29th a White Star 
steamship will sail, but the Inman line will not despatch a 
vessel, Ou May 6th loth lines will bave stesmships sailing 
from this port, but on May 13th a vessel from the Inman line 
only will ail, followed on May 2'th by one of the White Star 
vessels, on May 27th by anotber from the Iuman line and on 
June 8rd by ove trom the White Star Line. On June 10th ves 
sels from both lines will be agesin despatched from this port, 
and then, for the next four weeks, the alternate system will be 
again adopted, 

This is somewhat different from the expections raised by the 
Centennial ! 





—_—_—_-_e—~—e 0 — 
A “MONSTER SPELLING BEE,” held at St. James’s Hall 
in London lately, a8 nearly as possible ended in a frightful row, 


; The proceedings commenced by objeetions being taken to the 


mode of com; etition, then there were qaestions raised and sug- 
gestions made on various points. ‘Lhie, of course, took up mach 





of the time, till at last the company were turned out of the 
room, which was wanted for accncert. Then the competito s 
the interrogator, and referees adjourned to another room, where 

passages of arms” occurred, and the spelling bee came 


to an untimely end, 


The Grave of Keats. 


THE PROYESTANT CEM TERY IN KOME—A MON( MEST TO THE DFAD 
POET — INAUGURAL Ci REMONIES. 


Whitivg from Rome on February 22nd, the correspondent of 
the “London Daily News” says: “Surely there never was a epot 
so clearly set apart for a chuorch-yard, as that now occupied by 
the Protestant Cemetery, the old and the new. Everything that 
august association and patural beauty can contribute is gathered 
there; the wreeks of fallen greatness overshadowing the recent 
tombs, while the daisies and violets, the symbol of the purer 
Ife of the Resurrection, blossom round the feet of the cypress 
spire, its monit r. Worth a thousand ‘ r.i ins fuwbres’ is the 
immediate neighborhood of that Egyptiau-like Pyramid of 
Cestius looking down on the road along which the teacher of 
the Gentiles was led to executiov, and facing with its four sides 


the melancholy and mysterious Campegoa, the noble, bistoric 
Alban and Sabine ranges. the distant-humming Rome and the 
Campagna aguin, as the Liber winds wearily through it to the 
sea. For the Greek nature of Sbell:y, with its characteristic 
recvil from the sad and sowbre, this churcb-yard had yet a peca- 
liar fascination: ‘It might make one in love with deeth to think 
‘bat one should be buried in 89 sweet a place,’ he says, little 
knowing that his own heart was so soon to forget its passionate 
pulsings beneath thoee violets. For the pro‘ounder Teutonic 
imagination, again it bas ever had the special charm not only 
of the ‘Friedbof’ or resting-place, but of the ‘Gottes-Acker’ or 
seed-bed of the eternal—suggesting the thought so beautifully 
embodied in the poem of poor Herbert Knowles, himself an- 
other Keats: ‘Methiaks it is good to be here !’ 

“Never was day more appropriate for its purpose than yester- 
day, as cartiage after carriage from the English quarter rolled 
round the base of the Aventine, and turned, just short of the 
Porta Sau Paolo, into the open space, wbich for some reventy 
years has been consecrated to the burial of Protestants. It was 
the most delicious Spring day tbe season has yet given us; the 
‘deep green-mantled earth, warm-cherishing every floweret’s 
birth,’ and over all a sky of the tenderest blue, tempered with- 
yu’ sultriness by the genial sun. By 3 o'clock rather fewer than 
eighty English and American ledies and gentlemen, had gatkered 
round the g-ave of Keats, forming a series of picturesque 
groups, of which doubtless some of the artists present will have 
made a provisional sketch, Gen. Sir Vincent Eyre, beside 
whom stood Mr. Warrington Wood, the sculptor, then began 
the proceedings by stating the origin of the memorial to be pre- 
cently unveiled ; how the disrepair into which the tomb of 
Keats bad been allowed to fall had suggested to an English lady, 
+ near relative of Sir Bart e Frere, to open a subscription for i's 
renovation: how a thought precisely the same had occurred to 
in American lady, who had made Miss Clarke, the distinguished 
Amcrican artist in Rome, the depositary of subscriptions col- 
lected for the purpose on the cther side of the Atlantic; how 
Sir Vincent bad caught up the idea with cordiality, and sug- 
zested taat, as an appropriate addition te the renovated tomb, a 
medallion, taken from a mask of Keats, in the ession of 
Mr. Severn should te placed in the side-wall next the temb 
itself; and bow Mr. Werrington Wood, whose genius as a 
sculptor peculiarly fitted bim for the task, had generously en- 
gaged to execute the medallion gratuitously. Such, in substaner, 
was Sir Vincent E re’s addrese, while incidentally be paid a 
high tril ute to the poet's friend, Mr. Severn, who at the ad~ 
vanced age of eighty two bad yet taken such an effective part in 
the memorial, and whose absence on the occasion, as his ex- 
planatory letter set forth, was simply due to the dread of over- 
mastering emotion. Mr. John ‘Trucchi, the careful and intelli - 
gent custodian of the cemetery who, it thould be added, 

pplied the y incident to the placing of the medallion 
at bis own expense, tben withdrew tbe veil, and a burst of 
applause from the company attested the happy effect with which 
Mr. Warrington Wood had fluisned his labor of love. The rich 
fullness of the poet's expression, particularly of the eye, the 
lip, and the lower part of the face is quitea commentary on his 
luxuriantly sensuous gevius; the forehead, strongly imaginative, 
surmounting a nose expressive of energy of purpose, furms a 
confirmatory feature; and the whole, including the massive 
wreaths of soft brown bair which drooped upon bis shoulders, 
cowpletes a medallion which not only brings back the vivid 
likeness of Keats to the few friends who survive him, bat dis- 
plays the »kill of the sculptor in a peculiarly delicate and ex- 
acting department of bis art. A peat acrostic trom the pen of 
Sir Vincent Kyre is engraved immediately below the portrait, 
giving what the inscription on the adjacent tomb-stone purpose- 
ly omits, the name of the poet : 

**K eats! if thy cherished name be ‘writ io water,’ 
E ach drop bas falien from some mouruer’s cheek, 
A sacred tribute such as heroes seek, 
T bough oft in vain, for dazzling deeds of slaughter, 
S leep on! Not honored less for epitaph sv meek. 


“The day's proceedings did not terminate with the unveiling o 
the medailion By the same eccowplished artist a bust of the 
poet bas been transferred to marble—this also beirg mode'ed 
from Mr. Severn’s mask, and is equally a triumph of the chisel. 
‘Yo finieh this wortbily Mr. Warrington Wood estimated that 
about one hundred pounds will be required, and the sam which 
his gratuitous execution of the medallion leaves for the bust has 
already reached half that amount. Subscriptions for the re. 
mainder are received by Sir Vincent Eyre, 23 Piazza di Spagna, 
or by Messrs. Macbean, the bankers, or Ly the British Consul in 
Rome, and it is hoped that before tho English and American 
visitors shall have ceased to atrive, the total will have been sub- 
scribed. The destination of the bust would appropriately be 
Westminster Abbey, and, accordingly, before the company 
separated it was moved by Mr. Saakspere Wood, and seconded 
by Mr. Adolphus Trollope, that a memorial from the Roman 
subscribers should be add d to Dean Stanley, craving a 
piche for Keats in Poets’ Corner. ‘Ibe resolution was unani- 
mously carried, and it is hoped that in compliance with the 
initiative already taken by Lord Houghton, for the same object, 
its prayer will be graciously acceded to. 

“Tbe beartiness with which every one present, English avd 
Americar, of both sexes, and of every rank and profession, 
eutered into the spirit ef the occasion, is perhaps the best 
tribute to the genius of poor Keats and the beat answer to ‘the 
malicious power of his enemies,’ which he himself could, on his 
deatbbed, have desired. His grave, alwaysa pciut of pilgrimage 
for the Enghsh-speaking tourist, has now the additional attrac- 
tion of presenting, along with thé appropriate accessories of the 
daisy, the violet, and the graceful stone-pile which will ere long 
overreach it a beautiful medallion portrait of him set into the 
adjacent wall. Ag it stands, indeed, nothing could be more 
striking than this little tribute of sculpture to poetry, and as the 
assembly gradually withdrew, it cast many a ‘lingering look 
bebind’ as the western sun lit apits pure, bigh-souied features 
and the rising moon prepared to renew her nightly worship of 
this her tru Eudymion.’ 
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Thoughtless Temptation. 


The correspondent of a contemporary writes on the subject of 
the thoughtlessness with which masters and mistresses put temp- 
tations to dishonesty in the way of young and untried servants. 
In easily accessible places they leave jewelry, money and articles 
of small buik, but of grcat value in proportion to their size; and 
then they wonder if sometimes the temptation proves too strong 
fur their servants and theft is committed. 

Of course perfect honesty of character would prevent the ser- 
vant from takicrg what ie not bis or her own. But this perfect 
honesty, when it existe, is the result not of instinct, but of long 
and carefal education—an education euch as frequently does 
not fall to the lot of those who take the place of servants. Far 
be it from us to accuse all servants of dishonesty; there are 
among the best of them as few who are disicnest as there ate 
‘* kleptomaniacs "’ in higher ranks of life, and as miny who cen 
be trusted most implicitly. But then cireumstances and precept 
have given them the necessary traiving in plete bonesty; and 
for such persons as these, stray pieces of money and carelessly 
left jewelry would have no attraction. 

There are, however, it is to be confessed, among young and 
untrained rervants mavy whose mental position is tbat of un- 
educated children. The appropriation of something which they 
much desire, end which they can easily take without incurring 
detection, seems to be not so very wrong alter all. So the risk 
is run for the first time; the second time the struggle made is 
less difficult; and the progress goes on till the habit of stealing 
is formed, and way become so established as to be unconqter 
able without severe punishment—perhaps not even with that. 
Now, if we observe a cbild in whom au appreciation of the rights 
of property is not clearly defined, we take pains not only to give 
lim definite precepts, but to remove out of bis wy avy «ccasion 
of stumbling in the way of unusual temptation. So with untied 
servants—only that in their case it is the indirect training upon 
which we must rely. We must not canse them to be led into 
temptation, and it is not our distinct duty to consider what may 
be a temptatiov, and not to leave that thing in the way, what- 
ever itnay be. We have known the honesty of a young servant 








European Miscellanies. 


contrivance which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, so 
directs the soft cartilage of which the member consiste, that an 
ill formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection.” 

Tue Mayor or Stratrorp on-Avon, Nason, recent- 
ly ordered that all persqhs who allowed their chimneys to catch 
tire should be arrested. The Mayor's chimney was the first to 
catch fire, and he was fined 10a, ¢d. 

Musica, “Brrs” haye now been established in 
England, and prizes awarded to the best amateur piano players 
and singers at sight. Questions upon musicel topics are also 
in luded, and tbe plan 1s said to be highly successful. 

Tne UNttED cariraL of the companies that supply 
London with water amounts to $€4,808,870. In December, 
18 5, they supplied a population of 3,: 25,893. living in 52',521 
homes with 111,421,: 97 gallons per day. 

THE Bexrsteak Civus has been revived in London, 
with :0) members, noblemen and gentlewen connected with 
literatare, art, and the drama, all of whom must bave accom 
plished somethivg of some importauce to gain an entrance. 

AN incipent which recently occurred in Oldham, 
Evglaud, would seem more properly placed on our Western 
border. A game of dominoes was Leing played in a groggery. 
A gentleman remarked that a mistake had been made, and the 
criticised player at once killed the critic. 

Waite tne Rey. Roserv TayLor was making pas- 
toral visits in Glasgow, be was beset in Ardgowan S'reet by a 
drunken man, who asked for money. Mr. Taylor refused, and 
told the mun to go away, but the fellow drew a knife and stabbed 
Mr. Taylor in the lett breast. The wound is a severe and dat- 
gerous one. 


Tue “Stamboul,” a paper published at Constanti- 


proof against the sight of easily counted sums of money, but nople, treating in its summary of the week of the affair of Gea 
yielding when a small sum could be abstracted witout being ap-| Belknap, added, very innocently; ‘* This affair should be studied 


parently mi-sed from ac usiderable heap of coins. So, again, 


in copnection with that of Gen. Schenck “and the woman 


we bave known an elder servant with whom everything was safe| Mmma Mine,” (¢t de la frmme Emma Mine,) in which case alsu a 


tut brandy. Similar instances have andoubtedly occurred in 
the experience of everyone. When any weakness of will in the 


matter of resitting « particular temptation is known, it is a 


post has been disposed of for,’’ Kc. 
Tue Frencn Nationa Lisrary has just been en 


cruelty and wrong of a most decided kind ever willingly to a’- riched with a very complete collection of the coins and medals 
low the temptation to be put before the person for whom it has|of the Revolution. The Marquis de Turgot made the present, 


been proved to be to strong. Money of all kinds ought sever, 


which consists of nearly 1,6)0 pieces, aud which he has spent 


under any circumstances, to be kept lying about, or be leit in| fifteen years in acquiring. Several of them are very rare, and 


places which are very easy of accers, It is so easy to tale, 80 
easy to get rid of, and so tempting to those who have but lude 
of it, and who see it treated carelessly by others. We bave 


some are said to be unique. 
Years aco Sir William Meadows of the British East 


heard of persons who would purposely leave money, so that the {India service was detected in selling post traderships, or some- 
temptation to take it might be put before servants—a mort rc—| thing of that kind, and tried to blow his brains out. ‘I'be ball 


prehensible practice. If the servant yielded to the temptation, 
the wistress was by far the greater sinner of the two. 


The circumstance which guve occasion for the cor dent’s 


grazed his forehead, and when his friends rushed in he was 
bathinz his head. He told them he had an affair of honor with 





letter which bas suggested the above remarks was the number 
of convictions of servants for theft, wany of the thefts of plate, 


himself, and having stood the shot was perfectly satistied. 
Sir Rosert Curistison, in an address before the 


jewelry, &c , being committed while the masters were in the Edinburgh Botanical Society, expressed his thorough belief in 
country. The obvious remedy is to put all such things into the the stimulating properties of the cocoa leaf. While feeling 
xafe keeping of some bank while the house is empty or cow-| great fatigue during two ascents of Ben Voirlich he chewed 


paratively so. 


some leaves and experienced almost immediate relief. Ite use 


Dishonesty is, unfortunate?y, not likely soon to cease out of|aiso enabled him to walk sixteen miles at a stretch—a pretty 


the land; but at leest we can do our parts toward prodaci 


better state of things, by never putting unnecessary temptation 


before anyone. —The Queen. 





good jaunt for a man of 72. 


A MoNGA NUMBER of articles recently sold by auction at 
a sale near London were reveral relics « ted with the delusi 





Tne Mopern TREE OF KnNowrencr.—The Tree of |°f the celebrated Joanna Soutbcott, comprising a patchwork 
Koowledge—that npas tree of modern times—overshadows us | coverlet made and marked by her, togetber with nine pieces ot 


all alike, and the sweetvesses of womanhood droop and die 
beneath its poisonous shade. Medical studies carried on in| for £16. 
company with men; tbe country stumped in advocacy of 
woman’s rights, which mean nothing wore nor less than the 


baby linen made and gresented to her in 1814 for the expected 
Shiloh After a spirited competition the lot was kuocked down 


A LINEN MERCHANT at Randalstown, Ireland, bas sued 
the proprietor of a well-known wall paper warehouse iu Belfast, 


revolution of society and violence done to nature; the country |/for one buodred dollars, expended by him in doctor's bill and 


stumped too on questions which no woman who respected her- 
self should touch with her little finger—what chance have our 
girls now-a days? Born, bred, and fostered in a vitiated atmos 
phere from first to last, can we wonder if men say sorrowfally, 
that tbe English girl of tradition isa thing of the past, and it 
their apologists can fiud nothing Letter as an excuse than that 
they are ‘ke so many boys, with no harm in them, but no 
wowanhood? For ourselves, we hold to the expediency of 
ignorance of some matters—ignorauee of vice, of the darker 
facts of human bistory, of the filthy byways of life, of the 
seetbing under-corrent beneath the tranquil surface of society. 
We see no good to come of the early initiation ot cbildren into 
the knowledge that telongs properly to maturily, of thefpartici- 
pation of women in that which belongs properly to men alone. 
We think that there is a charm iu waiden innocence, in womah- 
ly ignorance, which no amount of bold trafficking in the secret 
verities of life can make up for, and we grieve to see the small 
account at which these old-fashioned qualities are reckoned. 
For eating of the Tree of Knowledge Adam and Eve were flung 
out of Paradise, and perbaps the avalogy holde good for the 
children of men at the present day.— London Seturduy Review. 





medicine for bis three children, who, according to ample medi- 
cal evid , were poi d through the arsenic contained in 
the wall paper purchased from detendant. ‘Ihe plaintiff, how 

ever, did not obtain a verdict, Judge and jury holding that the 
defendant was net responsible, having himself been ignorant of 
the presenco of arsepic in the paper bought and sold by him. 

Ir we Are to believe the Dublin correspondent of the 
London “ Times,’’ crimiual law is a dead letter in Ireland. He 
states that t e Irish assizes have almost ended for the season, 
and in not one instance bas the Crown obtained » conviction on 
a capital charge, although a score of lives have been sacrificed 
through morder. He ascribes this state of thiugs partly to a 
spurious compassion on the part of the jury. 

Iv is IN THE HistoRIC RECORDS of the village of Sedge- 
town, in Lincolnshire, Evg., that the Vicar always preached the 
same sermon, and they desited a change. It was of no use to 
remonstrate with him, for be invariatly replied that when they 
had done ‘all he bad told them in that discourse, he would give 
them another. +t last a deputation waited on the Bishop, and 
laid the matter before him, ‘They had heard the same sermon, 





MarecEsin Iretanp. — The Register-General of|t Very morning for ten years, and were tired of it. His Lordehip 


Treland, in bis annual report just issued, rays that in the year 
23,730 marriages were registered in Ireland, being iv the pro- 
portion of | marriage to every 207 of the estimated population, 


owned that a little variety might fai:ly be insisted upon, after so 
long a season of monotony, and asked what was the subject of 
this ever-recurring sermon. ‘ Subject?” repeated the first 
purisboner. ‘* Let me see. It is about—what is it about, 


631 men and 3,128 women contracted marriage before tley bad | Higgins?’ ‘* Well,” said the second parishoner, ‘* | don’t mind 


attained their twenty-first year. The proportion of males war 
ried wander age was 2°45; of females, 12°16 per cent. Of widow- 
ers, 2,9'6, and of widows, 1 557 were remarried; the proportiou 


.xactly what it is about.’’ ‘ What was the text?’ asked the 
Bishop. None of them could tell him the text. “Why then” 
said the Bishop, “I bardly know Low to frame mz remonstrance. 


to the total marriages being 1144 pr cent. cf widowers | "UPP0se you go and bear it ouce more?” 


and 6.5 per cent. of widows. Of 51,460 persons married, 


Tar MS. Derartment of the British Museum has 


18,13 (8,155 men and 9,944 women) sigued the registers with | lately purchased two letters written by Shelley in 1812, shortly 


marks, being in the proportion of 36°18 per cent.—31°69 per 
cent. of the males, and 356 per cent. of the females married. 


after his return from Dublin aud temporary settlement in Wales. 


The marriage register was sigced by mark by both parties iv They are addressed to Mr. Hitchener, the father of the lady 


6,396, and by one cr other of the persons married in 6,311 


who figures in Mr. Hogg’s semi grotesque ‘ Life of Shelley,’ 


it stances—thus in 11,707, or 45-5 per cent. of the total number ander the name of ‘‘The Brown Cemon.” ‘T'hose who are famil- 


ef marria registered, one or both of the persons married 
signed by mark. 





A surt was recently impanelled in Cheshire, Eng- 


Jand, to bold an inquest on the body of a child. Being unable 


to agree, they were locked up for several hours, and some of 


them improved the occasion by making religious, polit cal, and 
temp ce speeches and singing the Moody and Sankey hymnr, 
They were discharged without haying rendered a verdict; 





iar with the details of the poet's career will remember that 
helley, at this early period of his life, twenty years of age, was 
possessed with an extravagant and almost ludicrously admiring 
regard for Miss Hitchener, a middic-aged schoolmistress at 
Harstpierpoint, and daughter of an innkeeper ; and that he 
wished her to live ‘ forever ’ with bimself, his wife Harriet, and 





ing him for his reluetance. 
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| Great Jewrt Rovpery in Lonvox,—Tie London 
Teron ‘ —. oe |“Eche” ot March 29th bas the following : “A jewel robbery of 
RE 18 ADVERTISED IN THE LONDON bewspapers “2\\q most dating character was perpetrated on 


premises of Mevers. Williams & Son, manufacturing jewellers of 
Hatton garden. The amount cf property stclen is estimated at 


























































































































Saturday on the 


£°5,000. Itisconsidered more than probable that the theft 
was perpetrated before duek cn Saturday, as at™pigkt time the 
window shutters are left open and a gas-ligbt enables the 
Pclice or passers by to look into the interior of the premises, 
When the priocipal partner visited his business premises at. 1 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, be at first thought everything was 
in pertect order, the safes being closed and the floor clear of 
any litter or sign of intrusion. Looking toward one of the 
front windows, however, he was stariled by peiceiving a num- 
ber of jewel cases on the counter. ‘Uhey were placed there, not 
in any confusion, but aw by a person accustomed to handle auch 
things; and th y were hidden from an external view of the shop 
or office by an opaque glass screen, Finding the cases to be 
wostly empty, Mr. Williams tried the safes, which were ail 
locked, but he was able to open all them, as casily as if they 
bad not been tampered with, In fact, it then became perfectly 
evident that not only these receptacles of costly prcperty, but 
the front door and door of the counting-house hai been 
opened with false keys, made from moulds which mest have 
been tuken from the true ones, The list of the stolen property, 
as nearly as can at present be ascertained, from reference to the 
books, is as follows; 300 diamond and gem rings; 10 to 15 pairs 
of brilliant ear-rings; 40 diamond bracelets; 5 diamond orna- 
ments for hair; 2 0 gold lockets, set with various precious stones; 
209 carat of diamonds; 40 carat of rubies; 49 carat of emeralds: 
sixty gold chains; a great quantity of loose gems, pearls, torquoi- 
ses, and sapphires, with various goods of cighteen-carat stamped 
gold, all numbered, and having the private marks of prices, with 
the name ‘ Henry Scott” andcipher ‘X' Among the noticeable 
items are two wheat-ear and corn-flower diamond sprays for the 
hair, one weighiog sixteen and the other five carat; a wild rose 
and leaves forming a pendant, with a pair of ear-rings to mateh; 
a pair of fine centre pearls, sixty five grains, set round with 
brilliants, and having central diumond tops, the complete value 
being £40 ; a large yellow diamond of eight carat, baving s 
snap for a necklace; a brilliant cable pattert: chain of diam 
containing 370 stones in all; a pair of cluster diamond ear-ings, 
and 2.10 carat of part mixed brilliants ’ : 
A SNEEZE DELIVIRED BY A draper’s assistant on the 
28th of January led to an action which was tried before the 
Lambeth County Court in Londo», ‘The plaintiff was in the 
service of the Army and Nivy Co-operative Stores, Westmin- 
ster in the drapery department, of which defendant was man. 
ager. About 10 o'clock at night, when assisting to take stock, 
havivg acoldia bis head, he was compelled to sneeze. He 
sneezed rather loudly, for defendant came up to whero the 
plaintiff and others were at work and demanded to know who 
sneczed. The plaintiff at «nce maguanimously admitted that 
he was the sneezer, upon which the defendant tld him that the 
next time be wanted to sneeze he must go outside and do it. 
shortly afterwards the plammtiff felt himself impelled to sneeze 
again, and, putting on his overcoat, said to defendant, ‘Plense, 
Sir, Tam going out to sneeze.’ He was theroupon told by the 
defendant that if he went outeide be must go altogether, and, 
upon his proceeding to do so, the defendant insisted on his 
retnroing the week’s wages he had received afew hours previ- 
ously, the week's work not expiring until the afternoon of the 
nextday. As he dechned to comply with this demand, the 
defendant took him by he collar and pushed bim down a spiral 
staircase a flight ata time. He was subsequently marched off 
the premises between a policeman and tbe door-keeper. He 
cliimed damages for the injuries he bad received by bis rapid 
descont down stairs. After several witnesses had been examined, 
ond the defendant had given evidence, the jury rendered a 
verdict in favor of the sheezer, for twenty pounds damages. 


Mr. Justice Suertock recently moved in the 
House of Commons “that it is expedient to remove the 
grating in front of the lacies’ gallery in this House.” In doing 
so, he said, he had once been asked by an intelligent foreigner, 
how it was that while the House admitted Jadies to hear ite 
debates, it found it necessary to enclose them in a cege, Mr, 
Beresford Hope said that the House commenced its sittings at 
4 o'clock in tbe afternoon, and rose at 12 at night or later, and 
during those hours the ordinary customs of society demanded 
that ladies should change their toilets. If the grating were 
removed, the question of morning or evening dress would be- 
come a prominent one. Members of Parliament bad emanci- 
pated themselves from the trammels of dress. A hundred years 
ago the Prime Minister used to come down to the House in bis 
Star and Garter, and evening dre-s was the rule of the House, 
and a distinguished member of the Irish House of Commons 
was known as ‘‘Mr. ‘Tottenham in his boots,” because on one 
occasion, there being a very close division, that gentleman had 
committed the enormity of walking into the house in his boots, 
The motioa was not pressed. 


Lonceviry seews to be nothing unusual in England, 
In tie year 1973, for which the retarns bave recently been pub. 
lished, the list of deaths included 196 men and 48) women who 
were registered as ninety-five years of age or upward when they 
died. Of these eighty-nine bad attained (0 years or more, and 
it is very remarkable that no less than seventy-nive of this num- 
ber were females, ‘The oldest of the men in the obituary of the 
year died in Wolstanton District, Staffordshire, aged luvs, but a 
woman who died in Hurst Alms house, Exeter, was 108, and 
another in Newport, iu Monmouthebire, had reached the patri- 
archal age of 1.2, Of these etghty-niue centenarians, 9 were 
found in London, 13 in North aud South Wales, 6 in Yorkshire, 
and 6 in Norfolk. 
Henry Wituam Crosskey, F. G. S.,in bis recent 
sermon before the British Association, 1n Bristol, England, has 
this remarkable passage: ** The tendency of philosophical 
materialism is not to scepticism, but to idealism, ‘The resola- 
tion of matter into force, and the attribution to force of those 
mighty qualities connected with ordered intellectual action, 
render the phenomena of the universe the manifestation of an 
authority possessed of every characteristic the Christian as- 
cribes to his God. In the attempt to reduce ‘spirit ' to ‘matter,’ 
‘matter’ is itself transfigured and becomes ‘ spirit.’ ”’ 
- _——or --- — 

Sream ‘to Lonpon.—Messrs. Henperson Brorners, 
Agents of the ‘Anchor Line,” announce tbat their Steamers 
will, on and after the 29th inct., maintain regular fortnightly 
sailings between Londonand New York. The S.S. U opia will 
be the first to sail from London fcr this Port, and the 8. 8, 











bis sister-in law. The letters now obtained by the Museum |toth being advertised to sail April 2th, to be followed by the 
were written for the purpose of orgivg this plea with the lady’s | 
rather obtuse father, who ‘‘ didn’t exactly see it,” and of lectur-|commodations for all cla of 


Aus'ratia will be the first sailing from New York for London, 








Steamers Alysia and Angla, all of which baving superior ac- 
8, should be well 





patronized during the Cent: nuial season! 











“Malcolm, the Avenger; | 


Sporsible that Robson was guilty, after all; 


. Millicent’s affectionate kiss pacified her, and 
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THE ATLBION. 





or, 
TIE MYSTERIOUS MURDER, 


BY HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Avruor or “Tower fn1,” “BArrLep 49 
: Last, “A TALE or Misrusy,”? 
Ci¢., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MILLICENT'S RESOTVE, 


Mrs. Vyner’s extriordinary statement was 
heard hy her daughter with imeredubty, 
while Mary looked from one to the other, 
not knowing what to beleve. Millicent 
was inelined to think with her cousin that 
the senses of her widowed parent must be 
wandering. For anything of Walters’ to 
have beon in her possession was in itself 
unlikely ; aud still more strange would it be 
for the article in qu%stion to have fallen, by 
any possthility, int» the hunebs of the young 
aman Rolsen twoug': Mie. Vyner’s ageney 

Pee that you hardly know how to be 
lieve me,” sait the ‘atter fairly; “* but it’s 
quite trve, for all th 6. Aud L cave the 
ving to Kiehorl,” she widod, wring og hes 
Dinds, “for a bad purpose, an evil purpose 
—héaven forgive me for it!’ 

Millicent sank down on the side of the 
bed, trembling with terror, Could it be 


and that her mother, in a paroxysm of 
revenge, hadabetted his attempt on Walters’ 
life ? 

Mary, who had hitherto been a mute and 
woudering listener, hurried to her cousin, 
and threw an arm around her. “ Speak 
more painly, aunt,”’ she eriel. “Don’t you 
see you are frightening ustodeith? Sure- 
ly you don’t mean us to infer that Rich ud 
committed the murder, and that you know 
it?” 

“ Knew thit he meant to take life ?—no, 
no! But if he has done so, the fault is mine, 
for it was | who made bim an opportunity 
ef seeing that wicked Lut unfortunate gen- 
tleman.”’ 

Millicent, with some difficulty, aroused 
herself from her trance of terror. She had 
always had unbounded influence over the 
weaker mind of her mother, and now she 
exercised it. By dint of quiet firmness, she 
first soothed the nervous excitability of the 
weeping woman, and then sét herself to 
lown the precise natare of the cireamstances 
for which Mrs. Vyner was upbraiding her- 
self. 

It was now that she lewned what she had 
hitherto only suspeeted—that it was through 
the jealous watechfulness of Robson that 
Walters’ assiduities had been revealed to 
her mother. It was Robson, too, who had, 
by lus hints, taught the weak and credulous 
woman to suspect that Millicent was lend- 
ing a willing ear to Walters’ entreaties that 
she should tly with him. 

This was heard by her daughter with a 
burst of indignation. “Oh, mother! ean it 
be possible that you believed this of me ? 
You, who knew me so well! Could you 
think that if L had loved Mr. Walters ever 
so well, I should have forgotten my duty to 
you, or relinquish my self-respect, and be- 
come a guilty, fallen eveature ?” 

“Forgive me, my dear,” sobbed Mrs. 
Vyner penitently. “Lam sure I was so upset 
with what Richard toll me, that L was 
nearly beside myself, and didn’t know what 
to think, And—and | was obliged to re- 
member that you're very young; and that 
he wis so handsome end faseinating. Be- 
stiles, your life here is such a miserable one 
—hething hut working and slaving from 
week’s end to week's end—that [ knew it 
must be a great temptation to you if Mr. 
Walters—” 

Millicent’s gesture of denial silenced her. 

“TL never have been tempted as you sup- 
pose. Hlard as my life is and has been, and 
often as LE have repined at our lot, | have 
never—no, mether, not for a single moment 
—meditiate exchanging it for a lite of luxury 
hbonght at such a fearful price as my honor, 
You do an injustice to the memory of the 
dead when you hint that Mr. Walters) ever 
sullieds.y ears with a word it would have 
shamed me to listen te.’’ 

This was true, tor, despite his reckless- 
bess and Libertine propensities the young 
man hat been awed by Millcent’s purity 
umd a cevtam mnate dignity which she 
possessed. He could not meet the gaze of 
her earnest eyes without involunturily re- 
specting her innocence, nor dul he ever leave 
her without a sense of shame for the hollow- 
ness of the vows and protestations with 
Which he had been seeking to win her. 

Feebly reproaching herself and entreat- 
ing her cuoghter’s pardon, Mrs Vyner sob- 
hed more loudly than before; but at lest 








she proceeded with her confession "’ 

“It was through Robson,” she said, “that 
she had heard of Mr. Walters’ intended visit 
to her cottage when on his way to the fancy 
ball. Although engaged to assist at Dor- 


iwent Lodge, the young man had lneered 


to learn the iseme of the eclrrenssement at 


Camberwell which bis revelations provoked. 


When 


her 


Piikiiel il, Worlitdert to cue 
conviction of her 
ness, had shut herself in her chamber to 
weep unseen, Robson stole ino to Mrs. 
Vyner, to hear her deserite the disconcert- 
ed Walters’ reception of her upbrandings. 

While triumphing in the knowledge that 
Millicent woukl never sce or listen to his 
rival evain, bis hatred of the man who bad 
played with her generous youn heart be- 
came greater than before. Ut was now that 
Mrs. Vyner cliscovered that Walters had 
left one of bis cloves behind bin, and bad 
unknowingly drawn the ring olf his finger 
with it. 

* Give it to met” eried Rebson, as the 
widow heldatap oP owill eeturn it, and at 
the same tome tell bin a few bitter truths. 
Oh, TE was longing for an opportunity to do 
this, and they cant deny me access to bim 
when FE have such a good teasou to give for 
secking bis presence ” 

“And so,” Mis Vyner coneluded, “ T let 
him have it, and saw no more of hum or the 
ring tilkhe brought wt back, telling me that 
he had not had a chance of returmimy it, and 
that Mr. Walters was dead ” 

“ But he could not have sal anything to 
induce you to thik that he hed a hand in 
that gentleman's death!” evrted Mary Vyner, 
reproachfully. 

“LI don’t know what he said, but the news 
shocked me, and LE refused to take back the 
ring Lfelt as if LE eould not bear to have 
it in the house; and then, soon afterwards, 
the news came that Mr. Walters had died 
by poison, and TE knew net what to think, 
And when Kichard again offered me the 
ring, E bade him sell at, or get rid of it 
somehow, for | feared that af it) was found 
in his possession or mine, suspicion would 
fall upon us. And so it has, you see, and 
Richard 1s in prison.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” cried Mary, warmly, “he is 
in prison beeause you have not had the 
honesty to come forward and say how yeu 
got the ring. Wlule he—poor, dear, noble 
fellow !—1s keeping silence because he loves 
Millicent, and wouldn't get her mother unto 
any trouble for the world !’ 

“Bat, if Richard really killed Mr. Walters, 
as every one seems to say he did, should I 
not have been suspected of having had 
something to do with it if I had come for- 
ward as you say [ ought to do?” objected 
the widow, with a helpless look at her 
daughter. 

“Butevery onedoes not think him guilty!” 
cried Mary, swelling with resentment ; “for 
I do not, neither does my consin—do you, 
Millicent ?” 

The latter did not reply till the question 
was repeated. 

“T beg your pardon; [ was thinking of 
sewething else. Do [think Richard Rob- 
son guilty ? Certumly not; and we shall 
now be able to do something towards prov- 
ing hisinnocence  TLush, mother!’ she ex- 
claimed, as Mrs. Vyner began to speak. 
© We must have no drawing back now, but 
undo as far as we can the mischief that your 
silence has wroucht. Why, oh, why did you 
keep these things from me so long 2?’ 


onan, 


lover's unworthi- 


“Tf said nothing at tirst,” the widow re- 
plied, “because you were miserable enough, 
my poor child, and Ethonght the sight of 
Mr. Walters’ rin would only set you fret- 
ting again. And afterwards my fears kept 
we from speaking, until they grew so 
intolerable that -L coull hide them no 
longer.” 

“Tt was veryernel and cowardly of you, 
aunt,” Mary reprowhfully observed, * to 
let poor Rich urd ceifer huprisomment, when 


half a dezen werds from your lips might 
have saved him.” 

Mrs. Vyner bexan weeping to excuse her- 
self, but Millicent interposed 

“Pevee, dear mother; and you Mary, be 
mereiful, Remember that my mother is 
werk-nerved, and easily alarmed. Nor is 
Kichard as blameless as you would have 
him appear. He knew very well that he waa 
coing wrong in pledging the rivg, instead of 
ady sing that it should be given up to Mr. 
Walters’ heirs.’’ 

“ And this is all the thanks vou give him 
when he had been sacriticing himself sooner 
than denounce your mother!’ Mary Vyner 
cried, vehemently “ Millicent, you are 
downright selfish and hard-hearted !” 

Her angry speech was heard with calm- 
ness. 

“Never mind what I am, Mary. Let it 
be your pleasant task to see Richard as 
early as you can obtain admission to him, 
and tell him that mother’s evidence shall be 
forthcoming at the next examination.”’ 

“And the lady who proposed assisting 
him to eseape ?” queried Mary; may I ven- 
ture to tell her that Richard's innocence 
will he manifested, and that his liberation 
is certain, or do you think they will bring 
another charge against him ?” 

“Richard knows best whether that can be 
done. Learn his wishes, and I will be your 
companion when you meet the lady.” 

With this agreement, the cousins parted, 
Mary waiting most patiently for the hour 
when she was able to visit the young man. 

He scarcely knew whether to be vexed or 
pleased at the tidings she brought him. 
Ilis liberty was precious; but in laying 
Millicent under so great an obligation as he 
had intended to do. by shielding her mother, 











he thought he was paying his way to her 
favor; whereas it appeared, from Mary’s 
account, that she had blamed instead of 
praised him, 

“It's all nonsense,” he said, peovishly, 
“ahout a lady wanting to help me to eseane. 
Tell me no more, for Te m’t and won’t be- 
lieve it. If it were the truth you are tell- 
ing me, which [am sure it can’t be, still it 
would be ridicu'ous for me to attempt to ect 
away. I should be pretty eure to be 
detected, even if | were willine to make a 
eat’s-paw of you, Mary, and that T would 
never do. You are a true-hearted little cirl, 
and worth a dozen of your proud, unfecling 
cousin Millicent !”” 

Mary blushed with deli¢ht. 

“And you think you are sife, dear 
Richard? You think they will not try to 
implicate you in the murder 2?” 

He pondered for a minute. 

“Yes, Mary dear, I believe T am quite 
safe; so go home, and make yourself con- 
tented. There’s no evidence that can bring 
Mr. Walters’ death home to me.’’ 

He spoke correctly. Mr, Derwent’s bnt- 
ler, to whose geod offices he had owed per- 
miscion to assist in waiting on the guests, 
had not been called at the young man’s 
first examinition. He now came forward, 
and swore that he never lost sizht of Rob- 
son during the whole of the entertainment. 

“What makes you so verv certain of 
this!” one of the magistrates demanded. 

“Til tell you gentlemen,”’ the man res- 
pectfully replied. “Robson came very late, 
and in such an excited state, that I guessed 
something had happened to put him out of 
temper. When I asked what it was, he told 
me a long story, and finished with declaring 
that he meant to upbraid Mr. Walters for his 
conduct before our young ladies, Miss Der- 
went and Miss Lindsly. As I knew that 
such a disturbance might cost me my place, 
IT took care to give him no chance of making 
it, and kept him constantly employed in my 
pantry. When the ball was over, I made 
him the offer of hilf my bed, but as he 
would not accept it, I saw him off the 
premises, looking and bolting the door as 
soon as he had departed.” 

This testimony, coupled with Mrs. Vy- 
ner’s—which was given with so many tears 
and such genuine regret that no one doubt- 
ed her veracity—exonerated Robson. A 
slight punishment was inflicted upon him 
for his attempt to pledge the ring, which 
was then handed over to the solicitor Mr. 
Cayson. 

A day or two after this,as Charles Mal- 
colm was writing in his chambers, a card 
was brought to him with the name of Mil- 
licent Vyner traced upon it. 

Ile gave orders for her to be admitted. 
She was trembling with some violent emo- 
tion, but his gravely courteous manner, as 
he bowed and handed her a chair, relieved 
her ina great measure from the embar- 
rassment under which she was laboring. 

She glanced at the papers on his desk. 
“Aw L hinderins you?” 

“Notatall, Lam busy, certainly, but I 
can find time to listen to anything you 
wish to say to me.” 

“IT thank you, sir. If IT detain you too 
long, pray do not hesitate to tell me so.” 

And then Millicent paused, and seemed 
to be nerving herself to a great effort. 
Her color came and went, her lips trembled, 
and twice her fingers sought to unfold a 
small packet she held, but faltered over 
their task, until she was compelled to re- 
linquish it. 

“Lfear that you have walked too fast, 
Miss Vyner,” said Malcolm kindly. “Pray 
rest a little while, and let me give you a 
glass of wine.” 

But this she declined, and tearing off the 
wrappers that enveloped it, plieed in the 
hand of Malcolm a locket containing the 
portrait of Robert Walters. 

“This is the only present I ever accept- 
ed from your cousin,” she said, in tremu- 
lous tones. “1 thought to have kept it as 
long as L lived, but L have a pressing need 
for a little money, and I have no means of 
raising the sum I require except by parting 
with this.” 

Charles Maleolm gazed sadly at the 
bright handsome image on the ivory, 
and sighed as he thought how short Wal- 
ter’s promising career had been. 

“You wish me to purchase this, Miss Vy- 
ner? I shall be glad to do so. It will 
gratify me very much to possess so excel- 
lent a likeness of my peor cousin.” 

“Not to purchase. [hope to be able to 
reclaim it some day,” she replied. “But 
Ishould not have the temerity to come to 
you for a loan, if the purpose for which I 
need it were not closely connected with 
him whose fate we both deeply regret.” 

“Tam at loss for your meaning,” Mal- 
colm excliimed. “Will you treat me as 
the friend | wish to be, and tell me un- 
reservedly what it is you are about to do ?”’ 

“To trace the actual murderer of your 
cousin,’ she firmly replied. “I believe 
that L have gained the clue. Patience and 
perseverance may give me the rest.” 

Malcolm drew his ehair clos» to her. 

“Again I must say I do not understand 
you,” he exclaimed. “We agreed in think- 
ing Richard Robson innocent. 

“And so he is; we will not wrong hip: by 


— doubting it; but it is to his imyr-sonment 





we owe tue cine of which I spoke. A lady, 
Wno Kept her face concetled by her veu, 
interested herself so much in his behalf as 
to plan his escape ; and offered to concoct 
measures with one who loved him, for 
efieting this. You can guess, cin you 
not, what L thought, when i knew of her 
offers “fg 

Mleolm nodded. 

“ray go on,” he said hoarsely. 

“} eit convinced,” she proceeded, “that 
ranger weu'd do this, unless influenc- 

yeome powerful—very powerful mo- 
tive; and I believed hers to be remorse. 
She acknowledged that she knew Richard 
Robson to be in danger of suffering for the 
erime of another. ‘Then that crime was 
hers, or else she was able te declare by 
whom it was committed.” 

Charles Maleolm rose, and opened tha 
window, for he could no longer control hia 
agitation. “This room is stifling. I bes 
your pardon for interrupting you. Pray 
proceed = 
. “} told myself,” Millicent went on, “that 
Robert Walter's death might yet be aveng- 
ed; that it might be mine to discover his 
murderer, andl have therefore watched 
this veiled woman, I have learned her 
name and residence. Ihave, by a fortu- 
nate accident, heard that a servant in the 
house is ill, and obliged to leave suddenly. 
I have applied to the house keeper to be 
permitted to fill her place, and she has ccon- 
sented to take me on trial for a month. 
Mr. Maleoln, ere that month is over, l may 
he able to say to you, ‘Here are the mur- 
durers of Robert Walters, and. here are the 
proofs of their gullt.’” 

Her tones thrilled through her agitated 
hearer, but he did not {speak; ,and, 
with a little hesitation—the results of her 
proud distaste to lay under an obligation 
—she said, “It is for the carrying out of this 
purpove that L require the money.” 

Mechanically he drew out his purse, and 
held it towards her, but, blushing pain- 
fully, Millicent rejected it. 

“No, sir; it is not for myself that I need 
it. lecould not ask this for my own wants; 
it is for my mother, who will be deprived, 
fora time, of my daily earnings. If you 
will help her, Ushall be glad. A small—a 
very small sum will suflice, for we have 
long been accustomed to deny ourselves.” 

“Mrs. Vyner shall be my care while you 
are away, so you may banish all anxiety on 
her account,’’ Malcolm replied, im the same 
constrained manner. 

Milliccnt thanked him warmly, adding, 
“T shall leave home to-night to commence 
my new duties; but T have not yet told 
you the name of the lady [have cause to 
suspect.” 

“There is no necessity for your doing 
that,” groaned Malcolm ina burst of ir- 
repressible anguish. “Heaven help me, I 
know it too well! It is Sybil Derwent !’” 

Awed by his evident suffering, Millicent 
stool silently regarting him for a minute, 
then murmured, And you, too, have sus- 
pected her e* 

His head dvepped on his hands, and, for a 
few minutes, nething was heard in the 
room but his labored breathing. When he 
leoked up, however, and met the compas- 
sionate gaze of the young girl, he was calm 
and even stern. 

“Miss Vyner,”’ he said, “you will ly the 
relatives of Robert Walters under great 
obligation if you succeed in your enter- 
prise; andany advice or assistance that I 
can render you shall be freely given.” 

But Millicent could guess how greit was 
the pain he was bravely striving to conecal, 
and she hastily replied, “Nay, I will come 
here no more. Tam sorry——” 

He interrupted her. “I beg that you 
will not let any foolish weakness I may 
evinced deter you from carrying out your 
purpose, or from demanding my aid, if it 
will be of any service to you. Robert Wal- 
ters enjoined me to avenge his death ; and 
it must be done, let it cost me what it 
will!” 

She reflected for a while, and then, with 
renewed energy, she exelaimed, “You have 
given me an alditional motive for persever- 
ing—one which inspires me with fresh 
courage. I will. go to Derwent Lodge. I 
will strive, by every means within my pow- 
er, to detect the guilty ones who desecrated 
its walls with such a crime! And, Mr, 
Maleolm, I shall do this, hoping and trust- 
ing all the while that she whom we have 
both learned to suspe’t may yet be exon- 
erated!’ . 

“1 dare not hope that!’ Maleolm mut- 


tered, despairingly. “Everything isagainst 
it!” 








“So it has heen against others, often and 
oftenere now,” Millicent replied,in cheering 
tones. “Anyhow, I pledge myself to do 
my best to learn the truth for your sake 
and hers, as well as the love I bore the 
dead.” 

Maleolm took her hand and shook it 
warmly. “If you can do this——” 

“I will do it!’ she cried emphatically. 
“And, if ever I grow faint-hearted and 
frizhtened at the nature of the task before 
me, I will think of you, brooding in your 
chamber over your harassing doubts, and 
nerve myself to it again!’ 

“You area brave girl!’ said Maleolm 
with honest admiration, “And I will no 






































—— 


THE ALBION. 








Jonger hesitate to confess that T would give 
everything I prize in the world to know 
Sybil Derwent innocent; even though she 
is not, and never can be, anything to me 
now?’ 

Again Millicent cast at him a swift g’ance 
fraught with the deepest compassion. She 
had gained an insight into what this man, 
of a reserved nature and deep feelings, had 
been enduring’ever since the death of Wal- 
ters. 

Leaving with him her mother’s address, 
she left him, her resolve strengthencd by 
this interview. Hitherto she had felt doubt- 
ful of success, and had asked herself wheth- 
er the projected enterprise was not both 
rash and useless. But now she had re- 
ceived an incentive to persevere; for might 
it not result in bringing back peace and 
happiness to the heart of the generous and 
good man who had been Walters’ most 
faithful friend in his lifetime, and who, with 
the exception of herself, was the only per- 
son who had really and unselfishly mourned 
his untimely death? 

. 


CHAPTER X. 
MILLICENT AT DERWENT LODGE. 


“A new maid Violet! Why, how is this?” 
asked Sybil, as she entered Miss Lindsly’s 
dressing-room, and saw the figure of Milli- 
cent gliding toand from the wardrobe, where 
she was arranging some linen. 

Violet, on whose sweet young face there 
sat an unconquerable sadness, looked up 
from her book, and languidly replied, “Al- 
len was ill, and T sent her home to recruit 
her strength. Your housekeeper has en- 
gaged this young person for me in her 
place. Duidn’t you know it?” 

“My dear, how should 1? You did not 
mention Allen’s illness to me, nor say that 
you had found her a successor. 

“Didn't 1? then the fault is your own,” 
Violet responded, rather tertly. “I seldom 
see you now, except when we have visitors. 
You are always out, or else shut up in your 
own room.” 

Receiving no reply, she added, reproach- 
fully — 

«You seem to have lost all interest in me, 
Sybil. Ihave had so much I wished to 
say to you, and have never ecor able to find 
an opportunity. If one does occur, and | 
prepare for a long and serious talk, you 
always avoid it on some pretext or other.” 

Miss Derwentstooped and kissed the brow 
of her friend. 

“Dear Violet, don’t quarrel with me; for 
T am not in spirits to defend myself. Iwill 
not run away from you so frcepently as I 


have done, but make much of you during 
the few days you will be with us before go- 
ing to Sir John Lefroye’s.” 

Violet pouted her lips at’ the mention of 
Sir John. 

“Why do you remind me of my hateful 
guardian? I do not wish to leave the 
Lode.” 

“Neither do I wish that you should,” Sy- 
bil replied, as she threw her arm over her 
companion’s shoulders. “I am selfish 
enough to wish to keep you here. The house 
will be intolerable to me when you are no 
longer in it.!’ 

“Let me kiss you for that affectionate 
speech, dearest Sybil. Oh, if I could be 
with you always! Itis downright abom- 
inable to be obliged to relinquish the so- 
ciety of those I love, for that of the world- 
ly, covetous Sir John and his weak-minded 
wife.” 

Sybil opened her eyes widely. 

“My love, how long have you taken to 
abusing that worthy couple ?’ 

“Ever since Mr. Derwent enlightened me 
as to Sur John’s true character.” 

“Papa enlightened you?” Sybil inquir- 
ed. “When did he do so, and what did he 
say ?” 

Violet blushed at the recollection of the 
long conversation with Mr. Derwent which 
had culminated in such an unexpected pro- 

sal of marriage. 

“What did he say?” she repeated. “Tt 
would tire youif I were to tell you all 
that. Let it suffice that he convinced me 
that my dislike to Sir John Lefroye is not 
ill-founded.” 

“Pray don’t give way to it, Violet,’’ said 
her friend,earnestly. ‘Remember that you 
will be compelled to reside under his roof 
for the next six months, and do try to look 
at the brightest side of everything, as you 
used to do.” 

Violet Lindsly heaved a very doleful 
sigh. 

“Used to do! 
happy!” 

“And we shall be so again,” said Sybil, 
trying to speak cheerfully—‘“at least, you 
will. There is nothing to prevent it.”’ 

“But, dear Sybil,’ said Miss Lindsly, 
sighing againas she thought of Vernon 


Ah, Sybil, we used to be 


Aubrey; “you do not know all my anxi- 
eties !” 
“Perhaps not. I believe that the most 


candid amongst us conceal some thoughts 
from our dearest friends. But at Sir John 
Lefroye’s, you will often meet one who is 
sincerely attached to you, and whose affec- 
tion you are disposed to return, Will not 





that aid youin conquering your repugnance 
to your cuardias~ and his ladv ?” 





“It you mean Vernon Aubrey, you are 
mistaken,’ faltered Violet. “Should he 
come to Sir John's while T am there,I shall 
refuse to see him. But he will not do so. 
He will continue to avoid me, as he has 
been doing of late.” - 

Sybil sat silent a while; and then, in low, 
husky t ones, she said, “Surely, dear, you do 
not share in the cruel doubts that have 
been cast upon Mr. Aubrey since the death 
of Walters?” 

“Mr. Malcolm entertains them, and so 
does your father. But they may be mistak- 
en, way they not ?” asked Violet, eagerly, 
herdesiretohear Aubrey exculpated gleam- 
ing in her tearful, blue eyes. 

“If papa has said that he thinks Mr. Au- 
brey guilty, it is enough,” said Sybil con- 
tracting her brows. “I never contradict 
papa. Letustalkof something else. Your 
new mail—do you like her?” 

A little irritated at the abruptness of her 
manner, Violet carelessly replied, “I don’t 
know. She has only been here for a day or 
two, and I have scarcely spoken to her. 
she is very obliging and very silent, which 
suits me better just nowthan Allen's cease- 
less chattering.”’ 

“She isa graceful girl, and has quite a 
refined east of countenance,’ Syn} con- 
tinued. “Where does she come from, and 
what is she called?” 

“T really cannot tell you her place of res- 
idence. Iam not curious on such points. 
Her name is Vyner, Millicent Vyner. Have 
we not heard it somewhere ?” 

As the reports of the inquest upon Rob- 
ert Walters had been kept carefully from 
Violet—who, indeed, had testified no wish 
to see them—she had casually heard his at- 
tentions to Millicent alluded to, and that 
was all. 

To Sybil the name of Vyner was familiar 
enough; and she shot a suspicious glance 
across the room at the lady’s maid. 

Not at all discomposed by this, Millicent 
continued her occupation. and did not seem 
to see Miss Derwent’s approach, until the 
young lady was at her elbow. 

“Your name is Vyner, is it not ?” 

Millicent courtesied assent, and steadily 
met the searching gaze of the dark orbs, 
which had been watching her so narrowly. 

“Are you the young person who gave 
evidence at the inquest on Mr, Walters ?” 
queried Sybil. 

“Yes, Madam.” 

In spite of herself, Millicent’s color came 
and went, and her accents were tremulous. 
She had not learned yet to hear her fickle 
lover spoken of, without losing her com- 
posure. 

“And you loved him ?” commented Sybil, 
who saw her emotion. ‘Poor, foolish girl! 
He was uot worthy of one half the tears 
that have been shed, and the anxious hours 
that have been spent on his account !” 

It was a strange speech, and she turned 
away when she uttered it, biting her lips, 
and looking as if angry with herself for 
having made it. 

A close and calculating observer of every- 
thing Miss Derwent said and did, Millicent 
noted this, and quickly made answer, “ Mr. 
Malcolm does not think so lightly of his 
dead cousin, madam,” 

These words arrested Sybil’s steps. She 
came back to the table at which Millicent 
was folding some dresses, and stood absently 
rolling and unrolling some ribbons lying 
upon it, 

“Then you know Mr. Malcolm ?’’ ‘she 
said, at last, trying to speak indifferently, 

“A little, madam. ‘That is, 1 have seen 
and spoken with him about half a dozen 
times; enough to know that he is a very 

generous, kind-hearted gentleman.” 

“Lately? Have you seen him lately ?”’ 
queried Sybil, her real interest audible in 
the tones she vainly endeavored to render 
as careless as though she was merely in- 
quiring after the welfare of an ordinary 
acquaintance. 

Millicent had nothing to gain by de- 
ceiving her, so she answered at once, “I 
saw him the morning before I came here.” 

Sybil’s dark eyes had a light in them she 
could not hide, and her hands began to work 
nervously unongst the gay ribbons. “Is he 
—is Mr. Maleolm well ?” 

The question was simple enough, but the 
manner of it betrayed that, despite the fact 
of her having rejected him, he still held a 
place in her heart. 

“Mr. Malcolm is well in health, madam,” 
was her reply. 

“But not in mind ? 


—does 





Why is this? Is he 
he seem to be very much concerned 
about his cousin’s death ?” 

“Not so much concerned at Mr. Walters’ 
death, as oppressed by Mr. Walters’ re- 
quest,” answered Millicent, furtively wateh- 
ing the effect of her revelations on the state- 
ly lady who listened to her so eargerly. 

“What then was this request ? 


“Mr. Walters’ request to his most faithful 
friend was the task of avenging him upon 
his murderer.’ 

Sybil Derwent suddenly raised one of her 
hands to her head as if seized with a violent 
paroxysm of pain, and her face became so 
ghastly that Millicent pushed a chair to- 
wards her thinking that she was about to 
faint. Butshe did not seem to see this, 

, As scon as she could recover herself suffi- 
ciently to speak, she murmured. “ And will 








Charles Maicoini do this? Hut no, it is not 
like him. He would never hunt out and 
denounce the unhappy being whose burden- 
ed conscience is already inflicting punish- 
ment enough !”’ 

This was said to herself more than to 
Millicent Vyner, who, however, meaningly 
replied, “ Mr. Maleolm is one who puts his 
own inclination out of the question, when 
he knows that he has a duty to perform.” 

With startled eyes, Sybil gazed at her 
mechanically, repeating the words, “A 
duty! Is it his duty to do this ?” 

“He was Mr. Walters’ nearest relative,” 
she was reminded. 

“True, [ had forgotten. They were so 
unlike that it is dificult to think of them 
together. Yes, | suppose he considers it 
his duty, for by the code of the laws he 
practices, it is only right to drag the 
criminal to justice. Every one seems to 
forget who it is that said * Vengeance is 
mine.” Her head drooped on her bosom, 
and Millicent could barely catch what she 
said as she muttered, * And Charles Mal- 
colm is to be the avenger of the crime com- 
mitted beneath this roof! Is this retribu- 
tion? If it had but been any one else— 
any one else !”” 

Absorbed in thoughts before which every- 
thing besides sank into insignificance, Sybil 
walked slowly away. Violet spoke to her as 
she went, but received no answer. She was 
about to rise and follow her friend, when 
Millicent, by a gesture, prevented it. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but IT don’t 
think Miss Derwent is very well, and that 
she would prefer to be alone.”’ 

Violet resumed her seat. 

“T dare say you are right. She does not 
like to be talked to when anything is the 
matter. But what made you think she was 
ill?” she added, feeling a little curious at 
the length of the conversation between 
Sybil and her new attendant. “ What has 
Miss Derwent been saying to you ?” 

“She was speaking about Mr. Walters.”’ 

Violet shuddered, and eried, impatiently, 
“Always the seme melancholy subject! 
Every one brings chat up in my hearing, al- 
though it is hateful tome. If you wish to 
win my favor, my good girl, you must be 
careful to avoid it.’ 

A sad smile played for a moment round 
Millicent Vyner’s lips. 

“My jealousy of this pretty young crea- 
ture was causeless,” she told herself. 
“There has never been any love in her 
heart for Robert Walters.” 

There was a tap at the door just then, 
and she hastened to open it. Mr. Derwent 
was standing there; and as he caught 
Violet's eye, he held up a note, asking, 
“ May I come in?” 

She started up, and pushed her own 
lounging chair nearer the tire, over which 
she had been sitting, because the day was 
too wet an chilly to allow of her usual out- 
door exercises. 

But Mr. Derwent, with a smile, rejected 
it, and playfully reseated her. 

“T will not usurp your throne, my love. 
I had rather stand and wait upon you—in 
all things, a willing slave, you see.” 

Violet’ blushed, and wished he would not 
adopt such a lover-like style of talking. 
Had she not positively assured him she 
should never marry ? and had he not ap- 
peared to acquiesce in her rejection of bis 
suit ?” 

She turned her attention to the note 
which he had laid on her lap. 

“It is from Sir John Lefroye,” she said, 
as she opened it: in answer to my request 
to be permitted to remain here for another 
week or two.” 

“And which he refuses,’ 
immediately observed. 

“How can you know that, before I have 
read it?’ she demanded in some surprise. 

“ Because, my love, | know the man. Sir 
John Lefroye exacts implicit obedience from 
every one about him, and he will not com- 
mence his term of guardianship by permit- 
ting you to set his authority at nought. 

“We shall see,’ Violet replied, as she 
unfolded the Baronet’s epistle. I can searce- 
ly think that he will be so discourteous as 
to refuse the first request [ have ever made 
of him.” 

In another minute, she grew crimson with 
vexation and anger. 

“How rude—how tyrannical ?” she ex- 
claimed, as she passed the note to Mr. Der- 
went. “He says a blunt ‘no’ to my wish, 
without a word in palliation of his refusal. 
He has made arrangements, he says, for 
leaving town directly, and his carriage will 
be here the day alter to-morrow for me and 
my luggage. But [ will not If he 
thinks to exact the same submission from 
me as from his servants, he is in error. I 
shall insist upon remaining here for the 
the term I mentioned. He dare not use 
force for my removal.” 

Mr. Derwent sighed. 

« My dearest Violet, were I in your place, 
I should act as independently as you are 
doing. Yet bethink you, love, if it were 
not wiser to yield atonee. If we are hence- 
forth to be strangers, of what avail is it to 
make a useless strugele, which does but 
protract the pain of parting ?” 

“Nothing Sir John Lefroye may say or 
do will teach me to forget the kindness I 
have received from you aud Sybil, or cease 
to number you among my dearest friends.” 
Violet answered earnestly 


> Mr. Derwent 
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Mr. Derwe nt ral ised her hand to his lips, 

“My sweet, affectionate ward, I shail 
never forget what you have just said. It 
shall be a comfort to me when miles of land 
and sea divide us.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Yes, Violet,’ he added in an impressive 
manner; “when you quit Derwent Lodge, 
[ shall also bid it adieu forever. T cannot 
be content in Englund, knowing that nei- 
ther Sybil nor T dare approach and try to 
console you. Tn a little while you will 
snecumb to the wiles that will be practised 
to bring about the marriage on which Sir 
John Lefrove does not attempt to deny he 
has set his heart. You will become the wife 
of Vernon Aubrey, and, knowing what you 
hnow, you will be wretched.’” 

Violet sank back in her chair, and hid 
her troubled face. When she looked up 
again it was to say. “You must be deceiving 
yourself, If Sir John is aware of the ter- 
rible suspicions that rest. on Aubrey's fume, 
he can never seck to make me his kinsman’s 
bride,” 

* He is aware of them.’’ Mr. Derwent an- 
swered, “It is the knowledge of these 
that makes him impatient to win your con- 


rent. Vernon Aubrey, a poor man, with 
small prospect of enriching himself, is 


avoided and distrusted by all who know the 
circumstances of Walters’ death; but Ver- 
non Aubrey, the husband of a wealthy 
heiress, would be received with — arms 
by the tickle world, aud the past buried in 
oblivion. _ you think Sir @ohn, eed his 
family pride, has not weis vert all this 
“Heaven help me? It the we ath “it 
wh ich my too fond father endowed me is to 


he my curse throuzh life,” said Violet, “ag 
svon as Tam of age. T will spend it it builds 
ing and endowing alms houses and schools; 
and if any one sécks cither my love or my 
friendship, it shall be for my own sake, and 
not to prey upon my gool- nt vture and 
selfishly squander my property.’ 
A little ineredulous shake of the head 
accompanied Mr, Derwent’s reply. 
* Love, you think you could be very stern 
and determined; but you will never be 
different to what you are now—one of those 
good and gentle women whom none can 
help adoring, though all are ready to take 
advantage of the gentleness and generosity 
they cannot emulate. Ah, Violet ! although 
you have disdained my suit, the time may 
come when you will long for the presence 
and support of one who would havesheltered 
you from every sorrow.” 
“Do not say that 1 disdained you,” falter- 
ed Violet. 
He did not answer, but with a profound 
sigh bent over her, touched her forehead 
with his lips, and left her. 
When Millicent, who had discreetly re- 
treated to the other end of the room during 
this colloquy, came to know if her young 
lady would dress for dinner, she was still sit- 
ting as he had left her. Violet could rouse 
herself for a few minutes into nearly a warm 
protest against anything that displeased 
her, but she had not the energy to act for 
herself that Sybil possessed, She was, as 
Mr. Derwent had truly characterized her, 
a loving clinging woman, and when her faith 
in Vernon Aubrey was destroyed, she lost 
her interest in life. 
“Will you dress for dinner, Madam ?” 
asked Millicent. “ The first bell rang ten 
minutes ago.” 
Her lady uttered a languid affirmative. 
What a farce it seemed to deck herself in 
bright colors, and flowers, and jewelry, 
while her heart throbbed so uneasily below ! 
Yet it must be done, for appearance sake; 
and she emerged from her chamber, looking 
the prettier for the flush excitement had 
lent her cheek, just as Sybil, composed and 
self-possessed, as if she, too, were not con- 
cealin a load of care, swept across the hall 
to welcome some guests who dined with 
them that day. 
Glal to escape from the wearisome 
routine of a stiff dinner party, Violet did 
not, when they rose from the table, accom- 
pany the other ladies to the dxyawing-room, 
but wrapped a cloak around her and went 
into the gardea. 
The rain had ceased, a gentle breeze was 
drying the paths, and the moon was peep- 
ing over the tops of the trees, and lighting 
the scene with its soft radiance. 
Striking into a favorite walk, up and 
down which she had often paced in happier 
hours, she began to stroll slowly along it. 
She had despatched «a hastily-written note 
to Sir John Lefroye, boldly stating her de- 
termination to remain at Derwent Lodge 
for another fort-night, and she was specula- 
ting upon the way that this would be re- 
ceived. 
A rustle in the branches of some shrubs 
startled her from her musings, and, with a 
little alarm she glanced towards the spot. 
The trees stirred again, and a man stepped 
from behind them towards her. Beeoming 
seriously frightened, Violet would have fled 
back to the house, but he grasped her dress, 
and prevented it. 
“Ts it possible that you have learned to 
fear me?” asked a well-known voice; and, 
looking round, she saw that he who detain- 
ed her was Vernon Aubrey. 
At the same moment the rays of a lamp 
in one of the windows of the house streamet 
full uvon their faces, That lieht was in the 
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window Of the Untisud Cowuber where 
Robert Walters had died. Another mo- 
ment, and it had vanished; but Violet, ia- 

by the circumstance, wildly bade 
Aubrey leave her, and would have continucd 
her flight, if he had not thrown his arms 
ayound her shriakiug ivrm, and 
er to stay. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
VIOLET’S PERPLEXITIES INCREASZ. 

It is not easy to portray Violot Lindsly’s 
conflicting emotions when she found herself 
alone with Vernon Aubrey. At one moment, 
the deep affection she had long fe!t for him 
maT oy and she was ready to yisld 

ereelf to his embrace,and forget everything 
but their mutual love. But this tenderness 
vanished before the recollection of the deed 
laid to his charge; and hurriedly disengag- 
ing herself, she tried to control her voice, 

- and speak to him with composure. 

“Mr. Aubrey, your presence in the gar- 
den at such an hour has naturally startled 
me. Does Mr. Derwent know you are here, 
or shall I call a servant to acquaint him 
with your visit ?” 

“Tt is to you [ come,”’ he answered. “It 
is to see you that I have been loitering 
about here these two days.” 

“ You wished to see me, and yet loitered 
about, instead of coming to the house as you 
have been accustomed to do?” faltered 
Violet, fiilled with a sudden conviction 
that he had sought her presence to make a 
confession of his guilt. fi 

“ Yes,’ he answered; “TI was anxious to 
see you alone, or I would not have risked 
alarming you, as I did just now.”’ 

Violet felt as if she should fall if she did 
not cling to something for support; but, 
summoning her little remaining strength, 
she said, “ You did, indeed, alarm me. I 
must go in-doors.” 

“ Not till you have heard what I am here 
tosay. Lentreat you to stay, for my tale 
is for your ears alone. Ihave been silent 
80 long because I would not distress you; 
but I can be silent no longer.” 

“Some other time,” she murmured, faint- 
ly—“some other time. I have not courage 
to hear it now.”’ 

“Then you guess its nature? You 
guess that it is connected with the fatal 
event that occurred here not long ago ?” he 
said in suppressed tones. 

“ Alas! yon Violet whispered ; “I guess 
but too well what you would tell me. But 
I could not bear to listen to the harrowing 
details. Have I not to endure my own 
miserable consciousness of having been in 
ome measure the cause of that dreadful 


“You, Violet? No,no! It is no fault of 
yours that the love you inspired was min- 
gled with the baser passions of revenge and 
avarice !” 

“Speak of it no more,”’ she answered. 
“T cannot forget that the weak, childish 

* manner in which [ have acted, provoked 
the passions you name. Go, Mr. Aubrey. 
It does but increase our pain to dwell on 
this. Go; take with you the prayers and 
= wishes of Violet Lindsly ; and do not, 

‘or pity’s sake, attempt to see me again!” 

“T eannot obey you till you have heard 
what I am here to say,” he exclaimed, 
emphatically, “Yes, Violet, you must listen, 
for your own happiness is deeply concerned 
in it.” 

She had been on the point of leaving 
him, but now she paused. He was evidently 
desirious of exculpating himself as far as laid 
in his power. Yet, of what use was this ? 
Nothing would wash away the broad stain 
of guilt that had spread itself between 
them. She could, she did, pity—yes, and 
she loved him still; but with these feclings 
mingled a horror of his crime that she 
could never, never overcome, 

“My happiness has fled, never to return!” 
she cried, sorrowfully. “Why allude to it? 
I would much rather not hear you. I do 
not say this unkindly, but in the conviction 
that it is useless to recur to what has hap- 
pened. Besides it is late ; I shall be missed, 
and sought after, if I do not hasten in.” 

He seized both her hands and pressed 
them warmly, although, with a little shiver, 
she shrank from him, and strove to dis- 
engage herself. Still he persisted, and, at 
the same time, exclaimed, “ Do not go back 
to that ill-omened house any more. Fly 
its precincts at once and forever. Let the 
evil wrought within it be forgotten in 
visions of a fairer future. Nay, do not 

shrink from me, but let this arm be your 
protection now and always !"” 

Before the startled girl could reply, she 
was suddenly lifted aside, and Mr. Derwent 

stood between her and Vernon Aubrey. 

“Miss Lindsly, as your guardian, I have 
a right to demand whether you are here 
for the purpose ot meeting this young 
min ” 

“No, no, it was a chance—an accident,” 
she protested, as she clung to him. “I did 
not dream that he was near !” 

“Then it is from you, Mr. Aubrey, that T 
must demand an explanation. How is it [ 
find you prowling in my grounds at night, 
and inducing my ward to commit the 
imprudence of lingering here to listen to 

‘ou ?”* 
7 As he asked this, he drew Violet’s arm 
thronch his own to lead her in-doors. 
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“J am here, Mo. verwent,’” sad Vernon 
: dhelypestee > * 
Aubrey, in tonss as stern as his own, “to 












see and speak with Miss Lindsly on a mat- 
ter of ¢ importance to her, as well ag 
to mrs r} | not seek her at your 





house y — ell now ; admittance there has 


ible,” Liv. Derwent care- 












y's health 

1 in 1 a delicate 

state lately, that I have us Ly own dis- 
cretion as to the visitors she should re- 
ceive. If you called up iny that I 


knew her to be more inc: 
no doubt you were amongst those to whom 
she was denied. Nor do 1 think Miss 
Lindsly will blame me for this. She has 
been more anxious to avoid than to meet 
you, Mr. Aubrey. Am I not right, my 
dear Violet ? 

She faltered an assent, although she 
could not help wishing that Mr. Derwent 
had not spoken so har 
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ed than usual, 














ily. 
“Miss Lindsly is quite well enough to 
see me now—I! suppose you will admit 
that?” retorted Vernon Aubrey; and I 
cluim from her long-standing friendship an 


of only half an hour.” 

My. Aubrey—and here—and 
alone ?” q: « Violet’s guardian, sarcas- 
tically. ‘Do you suppose me so wanting 
in my duty, or Miss Lindsly so blind to 
decorum, as to grant your extraordinary 
request at 

Vernon Aubrey was reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that Mr. Derwent had rea- 
son on his side in saying this. And yet he 
was loth to renounce the purpose that had 
kept him wandering around Derwent Lodge 
for days. ‘To see Violet alone, to reveal to 
her what he had never breathed to any 
other, was his settled resolution, but how 
to achieve this he knew not. 

“If [ relinquish my wish to speak with 
Miss Lindsly now,” he said to Mr. Derwent, 
“will you give me your word that [ shall 
see her in the morning ? ‘ 

““My dear sir,” was the reply, “you talk 
as if Miss Lindsly were a prisoner, and I 
her jailor! If she thinks proper to re- 
ceive you to-morrow, ata reasonable hour, 
what possible objection can I have to her 
doing so ?” 

Vernon Aubrey turned to Violet, who, 
trembling and irresolute, was leaning on 
her guardian’s arm. 

“You bear what Mr. Derwent says; you 
are a free azent. Consent, then, I entreat 
you, to grant me the audience I crave.” 

“Why do von urge this ?” she hesitat- 
ingly asked. “Upon the sad subject to 
which you have already alluded, U have 
told you that L had rather, much rather not 
hear you.” 

“But if you knew ——“Vernon began. 

Mr. Derwent, however, interrupted him 
sharply. “It is enough; Miss Lindsly has 
decidedly declared her unwillingness to 
listen to you, and she shall not be forced 
into doing anything that is repugnant to 
her feelings.” 

“Mr. Derwent,” cried Aubrey, passion- 
ately, “you are artfully interfering to pre- 
vent the interview I seek.”’ 

“Hush, sir! you grow rude!” was the 
dignified response. “I have treated you 
with much more forbearance than your con- 
duct merits. Violet, my love, you must 
really let me conduct you into the house.” 

She submitted directly, but turned 
towards Vernon Aubrey, as he led her 
away. “L am sorry, very sorry; but Mr. 
Derwent is right, and you are unkind to 
urge me to hear what can only revive 
thoughts I would fain forget. Leave Eng- 
land, Mr. Aubrey, and try in some forsign 
country to forget me, and atone fort sin 
into which my folly as muchas our 
own angry feelings hastened you.” 

As Violet sobbed out these words, she let 
her head droop on Mr. Derwent’s shoulder, 
and lifting her light form in his arms, he 
bore her in-doors, and tenderly laid her on 
the sofa in her own dressing-room. Nor 
did he leave her until the attentions of 
Millicent Vyner had subdued the hysteri- 
cal attack which seized her. ‘To see her 
suffering was torture to this grave, middle- 
aged man, for he loved her with an inten- 
sity of affection approaching idolatry. His 
marriage with the mother of Sybil had 
been purely one of interest, and it had 
remained for Violet Lindsly to awaken in 
his heart the tender passion which had 
hitherto lain dormant. 

At his urgent request, she permitted 
him to make her excuses to their guests, 
and went to bed. But sleep was not easily 
wooed that night. She reproached herself 
for having consulted propriety, instead of 
granting at once the entreaty of Vernon 
Aubrey, and hearing the confession he was 
so anxious to make. Although nothing 
could do away with the hideous fact of his 
guilt, yet if it would have soothed a peni- 
tent to tell her—the unfortunate cause of 
all—how deeply he mourned his crime,— 
surely she should have listened, instead of 
selfishly refusing to hear him ! 

She expressed herself thus to Mr. Der- 
went in the morning, when he came to in- 
quire how she had slept. 

“My dear Violet.” he answered, “depend 
upon it you have quite mistaken the pur- 
port of Mr. Aubrey’s proposed revelations. 
You are assuming that he acknowledges 
himself to be the murderer of Robert Wal. 
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ters, which he has not aoue, and never will 
do. No proofs of such a crime have been 
brought against him ; and it is only by a 
few that suspicions of the truth are enter- 
tained. He has legally, if not morally, a 
right to be regarded as an innocent man, 
and I feel convinced that you would not 
have heard him make any acknowledge- 
ment to the contrary if you had ‘stayed to 
hear him last night.’ 

“But he said that the tale he had to tell 
me was connected with the terrible event 
that oceurred within the-o walls; these ill- 
omened walls, he called them!” she said, 
with a shudder. 


Mr. Derwent smiled, and then sighed. 
“You dear, mnocent child, can you not see 
that others have not been blind to the af- 
fection I cherish for you. Nay, do not 
blush nor withdraw your hand. I would 
not have vexed you by adverting fo it if it 
were not necessary. At the time of Mr. 
Walters’ death you kept your room, and I, 
in my overwhelming anxiety, betrayed te 
Mr. Aubrey the feelings I had hitherte 
concea ed from every one. Mr. Aubrey, 
impat) nt at your lingering here when you 
shoul4 be under the roof of his scheming 
kinsman, would like to whisper to you that 
your foolish guardian has actually dared to 
love you, and that his daughter connives at 
his suit. He thinks the tale would so shock 
and disgust you, that you would fly Der- 
went Lodge directly.” 

“T will not see him,” said Violet, reso- 
lutely. “My maid shall tell him, if he 
calls, that I decline to grant the interview 
he requests. Iam harrassed and unhappy 
enough, and it would make me still more 
so if I were obliged to hear unjust charges 
brought against the only friends I have in 
the world.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Derwent, arrestin 
the hand she extended to the bell, “i 
Mr. Aubrey is refused entrance, it will be 
reported that it was by my orders. Re- 
member that he accused me of an artful 
endeavor to prevent his seeing you.”’ 

“But Millicent shall tell him that it is 
at my command she denies him admission. 
Do you hear, Millicent? If ever Mr. Ver- 
non Aubrey calls, and asks for me, your 
answer is to be that I am engaged.” 

However, Aubrey did not make his ap- 
pearance at Derwent Lodge that day. 
Soon after luncheon, as Violet was about 
to follow the example of the silent, unso- 
ciable Sybil, and retire to her own apart- 
ments, a carriage drove up to the door. 

It is he!” she exclaimed, with flushing 
cheek and startledeye. “Oh, Mr. Derwent, 
my heart misgives me! Have I done right 
in denying myself ?” 

“Itis too late to rescind the order,” he 
said, somewhat sharply, for it galled him 
to find that she wavered between her con- 
viction of Aubrey’s unworthiness and her 
affection for him. 

Violet stood listening. “He has not 
gone ? Perhaps he refuses to leave without 
seeing me! Hark! Millicent is coming 
with a message.” 

As soon as the girl entered the room, she 
snatched from her hand a card she was 
holding. “It is not Mr. Aubrey at all! It 
is Sir John Lefroye—must I see him ?” 

“Certainly, my love. Let him be shown 
up. I dare say he comes to exert his au- 
thority over his refractory ward, and will 
carry you away with him.’? Mr. Derwent’s 
face became ghastly pale, and his lips quiv- 
ered at the thought. “Ah, Violet,” he 
added, mournfully, “he might have spared 
you to us for one more short week—the 
last happy week I can ever know !” 

He walked to a window, and stood there, 
until Miss Lindsly, almost as much agitat- 
ed as himself, had wel d her visitor. 
Then, with his usual courtesy, Mr. Der- 
went came forward, and greeted him too, 
bidding a servant tell Sybil that her pre- 
sence was requested in the drawing-room. 

“If Miss Derwent is engaged, pray don’t 
disturb her,” said the Baronet, frigidly. 
“My visit is solely to my ward.” 

Violet bit her lip, and looked annoyed at 
his rudeness; but Mr. Derwent blandly an- 
swered, “Nay, I should be sorry for Sybil 
to lose this chance of seeing an old friend 
of her mother. She will not have another 
opportunity of bidding you farewell.” 

“T was not aware that Miss Derwent is 
thinking of quitting home,” Sir John ob- 
served 





rved, 

“My daughter and I leave England at the 
close of next week,” Mr. Derwent replied, 
in saddened tones. 

Sir John unbent a little when he heard 
this. A hint that his co-trustee was tam- 
pering with the affections of their pretty 
ward had brought Kim to Norwood in hot 
haste, to rescue her from her danger. But 
Mr. Derwent’s announcement partially dis- 
armed his wrath. If that gentleman had 
really been seeking to win Violet's hand, it 
must have been unsuccessfully, or he would 
not speak so positively of leaving his native 
country. 

“The pleasantest time of the year for 
traveling,” the Baronet commented. 
“Which way are you going ?” 

“T searcely know. I shall leave that to 
Sybil, and be guided by her wishes. All 
places are alike to me now.” 

Sir John did not catch the Inst sentence, 
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wien was murmured im mournful accents. 
But he bowed all the came, and turned to 
Violet, whose eves were filling with tears 
at the sight of Mr. Derwent’s profound de- 
jection. 

The Baronet saw something of her emo- 
tion, and put on his spectacles to survey her 
more carefully. “You're not looking very 
well, my dear, are you?” 

“Miss Lindsly generously grieves with 
Sybil and Tover ourimpending separation,” 
stid Mr. Derwent, when he found that Vio- 
let did not reply. 

“Ha!—humph! She’s just the age to 
form romantic friendships,’ said Sir John, 
a little pompously. “She must not be al- 
lowed to give way to morbid sentimentality. 
It’s the bane of young people, and must be 
discouraged.”’ 

How Violet hated him for this dogmati- 
eal speech! But Sybil’s entrance prevent- 
ed the petiish retort she was meditating. 

Sybil’s quiet grace had made her rather 
afavorite with Sir John; and he conversed 
with her for a few minutes with more affa- 
bility than he had testified to ker father. 
But he soon referred to the purport of his 
visit. 

“IT have been telling Miss Lindsly that 
she is not lcoking well. A few weeks by 
the sea will do her good. Lady Lefroye 
has written toengage apartments at a hotel 
at St. Leonard's, and is only waiting for 
Miss Lindsly to join her to fix the day for 
taking possession of them.” 

Sybil cast an affectionate glance at her 
friend. “Sir John is right, dear Violet; you 
look as if you required a change.” 

“Possibly T do,” she replied, with quiet 
decision. “And TI shall be very happy to 
accompany Lady Lefroye toa watering place. 
but not till after next week.” 

Sir John frowned. With the best heart 
in the world, he did not like to be thwarted, 
and was quick to resent it “This week you 
mean, my dear; Lady Lefroye will expect 
you to return with me.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint her ladyship, 
but [ am not ready to go with you, Sir 
John,” said Violet, politely, but firmly. “I 
told you so in the note I despatched to you 
last evening.” 

“Ready? Oh, I understand! Like all 
other young ladies, you have an immense 
amount of packing todo. But Miss Der- 
went will attend to that for you, I’m 
sure.” 

“Sybil will have her own packing to do 
if she is going abroad, and I prefer to at- 
tend to my own,” said Violet, still more 
positively. 

“But you have a maid. I thought that 
ladies kept maids to manage all these trou- 
blesome affairs for them,” cried Sir John, 
who was as determined as his ward. 

She was silent; but her pouting lipevine- 
ed that she was not subdued into yielding 
her wishes to his. 
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“My dear,” he said, after a little pause, 
“Lady Lefroye’s arrangements are all 
made; her tradespeople paid; carpets taken 
up; pictures covered; and servants put on 
board wages. It will really inconvenience 
her very much to stay intown for another 
week.” 

“[ should be sorry to be the cause of 
any inconvenience to Lady Lefroye. Will 
you tell her so, with my compliments, and 
assurances that I will join her at St Leon- 
ard's.”” 

Sybil touched Violet’s arm. “Why not 
accede to Sir John’s request, and go at 
once? Your maid and your trunks can 
follow; and the pain of parting will be as 
great if delayed for a few days as now.” 

Instead of replying to her friend’s re- 
monstrance, Violet turned to Sir John. 
“Mr. Aubrey has been with you this morn- 
ing, has he not? ‘It is something you heard 
from him that has brought you here in such 
haste ?” 

The Baronet looked rather embarrassed, 
but acknowledged that she had guessed 
correctly. An angry flush overspread her 
face. To know that her friends had been 
maligned—that she was to be hurried from 
Derwent Lodge for fear she should give her 
hand to its owner—only made her more 
resolute to remain. 

“You have heard, Sir John,” she said, 
“how unselfishly Miss Derwent bids me go; 
and her father has already advised me to 
obey you. But when my dear pipa named 
you as one of my guardians, he did not in- 
tend you to treat me as if I were a child; 
or force me to behaveungenerously to those 
for whose kindness I can never be sufli- 
ciently grateful.” 

Sir John drew himself up. 

“Iam not aware of having overstepped 
the authority over you that the law and 
Major Lindsly’s will has given me.” 

“I do not intend that you shall do so, 
sir!” she cried, with an imperious gesture. 
“L[ have invited myself to remain at the 
Lodge a little longer ; and unless Mr. Der- 
went absolutely turns me out from under 
its hospitable roof, I mean to stay with Sy- 
bil until the day [ named in my letter for 
joining Lady Lefroye.” 

Sir John looked very red, and somewhat 
puzzled. He could not give hera hearty 
shaking, as he felt very much inclined to 
do; neither had he the tact to propose a 
compromise, or even to retreat gracefully. 

*You are 9 very obstinate and nrovoking 
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young lady. 1 must havea little talk to 
you by yourself, if Mr. and Miss Derwent 
will be so obliging as to leave us.”’ 

But Violet—who was secretly half afraid 
of him, and she knew that she should not 
have the courage to persevere if he became 
very peremptory—refused to let Sybil quit 
the room.” 

*T don’t want to be argued with. I dare 
say Iam very obstinate, as you have just 
called me. But my wish is such a simple 
one, that I think it ought to be granted 
without all this fuss. When Sybil leaves 
England, I will go to St. Leonard’s. You 
might be satisfied with thir, Sir John.” 

Sir John began to draw on his glove, 
slowly and methodically. This gave him 
time for consideration. Mr. Derwent, who 
had again retreated to the window, had not 
spoken or moved during this discussion, al- 
though his compressed lips and restless eyes 
evinced the deep interest he was taking in it. 

A bright thought had flashed into the 
Baronet’s mind ; aud rising, he confronted 
his fellow-guardian. 

“ As it appears to be of no use talking to 
Miss Lindsly, I must have a few words 
with you, Mr. Derwent. I am anxious to 
remove our ward from your house, princi- 
pally because a rumor has got abroad that 
you—I beg your pardon for my plain speak- 
ing, but this young Lidy’s obstinacy com- 
pels me to it.” 

“Pray proceed, Sir John. T can bear with 
any amount of candor,” said Mr. Derwent, 
smiling slightly, and lifting his eyebrows 
as he looked across to Violet. 

“Well, sir, it is rumored that you are 
trying to inveigle Miss Lindsly into an un- 
equal and disgraceful marriage. Now you 
know this, I’m sure you will concur with me 
in saying that she ought to be placed under 
the care of Lady Lefroye immediately. That 
step, and that alone, will effectually silence 
such reports.” 

“But, on the other hand, my dear Sir 
John,”’ said Mr. Derwent, very politely, “it 
is rumored that your eagerness to get Miss 
Lindsly into your handsarises from a scheme 
to unite her to a kinsman, whose cireum- 
stances and fame would reap great adyan- 
tage from it,” 

he Baronet was now purple with anger. 

“Are you trying to insult me, sir, that 
you say this?” 

“Be tranquil, Sir John. Is it worse for 
you to hear that you have turned match- 
maker, than for me to hear myself accused 
of seeking Miss Lindsly’s hand from the 
basest motives ?” 

“But the one rumor is correct, sir, and 
the other is not.” 

‘Which is the correct one? You will 
say your’s,and I might retort that it 1s 
mine,” Mr. Derwent replied, with the same 
quiet good-humor he had testified all along. 
“But this is child’s play, Sir John, and un- 
worthy both of us. You see, it is driving 
Miss Lindsly from the room.”’ 

He crossed to her, and took her hand. 

“My dear, are you quite determined not 
to accept the vacant seat in Sir John’s 
brougham this morning ?” 

“Quite,”’ she said, firmly. 

Mr. Derwent bowed to Sir John, with a 
look that seemed to imply, “You see she is 
not to be persuaded, and that it is no fault 
of mine if she continues obstinate.” Then 
he said to his ward, “No one must expect 
me to blame you because you like Sybil and 
T too well to be in a hurry to leave us. 
But, at the same time, Sir John and Lady 
Lefroye have really cause for complaint, 
if your consideration for us keeps them in 
town!” 


“Of course, we have. Mr. Derwent 
speaks very sensibly!” exclaimed the Bar- 
onet, quite mollitied to find his cause 
espoused when he least expected it. 

“Suppose, then,” Mr. Derwent smilingly 
continued,—“suppose you leave this wilful 
damsel to our management? Sybil ard I 
will pledge ourselves to bring her to you 
to-morrow, or give a good reason for it. 
Will you agree to this, Sir John? Will 
you, Miss Lindsly ?” 

The Baronet assented with eagerness ; 
Violet, with reluctance. She could not, 
however, raise any further objections, and 
Sir John departed to take to his lady and 
Vernon Aubrey a dire report of the stub- 
born and wayward demeanor of the once 
gentle girl whose guardianship he now re- 
gretted to have accepted. 

Mr. Derwent late in the evening came in- 
to the drawing-room where Violet sat, with 
her work-box open before her, watching 
Sybil, who was pacing up and down the 
terrace beneath the windows. 

“ Quite alone?” he asked, as he paused 
beside her. 

“ Yes ; Sybil appears to fancy that violent 
exercise will cure a headache of which she 
has been complaining; for, although she 
pleaded that as an excuse for neither talk- 
ing nor reading, she has walked to and fro 
until Iam tired of secing her. I will go 
and tell her you have come home. She 
spoke as if she particularly wished to speak 
to you.” 


“No,” said Mr. Derwent, stopping her, 
as glad of any change, she was running 
away. “Donotcallher. She must reserve 
what she has to say until morning. I am 
too ill and unhappy to listen to her to- 
night,” 





With looks of the deepest concern, Violet 
began to interrogate him, but he checked 
her. “Ask me nothing now, love. ‘To-morrow 
T must have some conversation with you. 
Will you come to me in my study after 
breakfast ?” 

She readily assented, and with a solemnity 
that awed her, he added, “To-morrow, 
Violet, you shall learn much, of which you 
are now igrorant. To-morrow you must 
make a decision on which not only the hap- 
piness, but the honor of another depends !” 

He left her, and when Sybil came in and 
inquired for him, Violet heard a servant tell 
her that his master, feeling very unwell, 
had gone to bed. 

Depressed by his manner, and Sybil’s 
grave looks, Violet followed his example, 
and weary with the wakefulness of the pre- 
ceding night, she soon slept. 


CHAPTER XIT. 
MILLICENT VYNER AGAIN VISITS MALCOLM. 


Some time previous to the death of Robert 
Walters, his cousin had undertaken the ar- 
rangement of a suit connected with a small 
property Vernon Aubrey had inherited. 
This he had now brought to a successful 
close, and it was agreed that Vernon should 
call upon him at his chambers, to receive 
certain sums which had been paid into his 
hands in connection with the affair. 

It was on the evening of the day after 
Sir John Lefroye’s visit to Norwood that 
this call was made. There was a little cool- 
ness between the young men, who had 
hitherto always met as friends, for Malcolm 
had never been able to divest himself of the 
idea that Aubrey had known all along more 
than he had chosen to reveal; and Aubrey 
was nettled by the conviction that Malcolm 
suspected him. 

To relieve their mental embarrassment, 
they plunged into business details without 
any delay ; and were deeply engaged, when 
Maleolm’s clerk brought him word that 
Millicent Vyner wish to see him. 

He rose directly in such pertubation that 
Vernon Aubrey—looking up as he started 
from his chair—perceived it, and rose too. 

“If some one is here whom you wish to 
admit, pray don’t let this business of mine 
prevent it,” he said. “I have something to 
do for Sir John in Fleet Street, which I will 
attend to, and come back here in an hour.” 

Malcolm was very much obliged to him, 
and he said so, He felt sure that Millicent 
Vyner would not come to him unless she 
had something important to communicate, 
and he had chafed at the thought of letting 
her depart with her errand untold, 

As Vernon Aubrey quitted him, Millicent 
was shown in. She was looking so pale and 
worn, that he remarked it upon her with 
regret. 

“It is the natural result of much watch- 
ing, and many sleepless hours,” she replied. 
with a faint smile. “ But I shall be able 
to rest when my task is ended, which it will 
be sooner than I anticipated.” 

“So soon! Have you, then, made any 
discoveries already, or do you see the hope- 
ness of succeeding in your enterprise?” in- 
quired Malcolin, eagerly. 

“I cannot say positively that I have 
made any discoveries,” she replied ; “ but I 
believe that Iam on the verge of doing so. 
What I intended to convey was, that my 
task must necessarily be brought toa close 
in a few days, for Derwent Lodge is about 
to lose its inmates; they meditate going 
abroad directly. 

“What do you mean by they? Sybil and 
her father ?” 

“And Miss Lindsly,” Millicent added. 
“And as I cannot leave my mother, even if 
I would, I shall be obliged to throw up my 
situation on the eve of their journey.” 

“Is this some sudden resolution on Mr. 
Derwent’s part?” asked Malcolm, after 
cogitating awhile. 

“I believe so,” Millicent replied, “for it 
took his daughter by surprise. She seems, 
however, to be well pleased with his decision.” 

« You must be laboring under a mistake 
when you say that Miss Lindsly will be 
their companion. Sir John Lefroye, who is 
equally her guardian with Mr. Derwent, will 
not permit her to leave England.” 

“But his authority over her ceases if she 
marries, does it not ?” 

“Yes. Major Lindsly was an advocate 
for carly marriage ; and this induced him to 
insert a clause in his will enabling his 
daughter to wed before she comes of age, 
providing her choice is sanctioned by one 
or other of her guardians.’’ 

“ Which it will be in this case, for Miss 
Lindsly is about to unite herself to Mr. 
Derwent,’ Millicent observed. 

Malcolm was greatly surprised by these 
tidings. 

“ Are you sure—are you quite sure that 
this is decided, or is it merely a rumor that 
has reached your ears ?” 

“ My informant is Miss Lindsly herself. 
She had a long interview this morning, by 
appointment, with Mr. Derwent in his study. 
I had no means of learning what passed be- 
tween them, but the young lady came back 
to her room, looking as if she had received 
some great shock. She has shed no tears, 
and scarcely spoken, from which I augur 
that she is too deeply moved to find con- 








soiation in complaining; but she has bidden 
me prepare for her a very simple bridal 
dress, adding that it must be ready by the 
day after to-morrow; and Mr. Derwent has 
come to town and purchased a license.” 

Can this be a marriage of affection ?” 
asked Malcolm gravely. 3 

“No, sir, it is not,’’ answered Millicent ; 
“Miss Lindsly is no happy bride. Her 
white, stricken face shocks and appalls me. 
And I have come to you to entreat you to 
interfere and prevent the sacrifice she is 
about to make,”’ 

“I! My dear Miss Vyner, on what plea 
could I interfere? Sir John Lefroye is the 
only person who can do so.” 

“ Miss Lindsly will not be guided by his 
advice, for she distrusts its sincerity,” Milli- 
cent replied; “ but you, the friend of her 
father, she would hear with patience, and 
respect your counsels.” 

Malcolm looked very serious, and took 
time for consideration ere he replied: “I am 
afraid I can see no grounds for the inter- 
ference you advocate. Mr. Derwent’sage is 
certainly double his ward’s, but that is not 
an insuperable objection ; and if she thinks 
proper to ignore it what can be said.” 

“Nothing, if this were all. But how if 
Miss Lindsly’s heart has been given to 
another, whom she tries to forget, because 
she has been taught to believe him the 
murderer of Robert Walters ?” 

“You are alluding to Mr. Aubrey. T have 
always thought an attachment existed be- 
tween these young people. Why does not 
Aubrey exonerate himself from this foul 
stigma ?” 

“He is not permitted to have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Whether Mr. Derwent 
does or does not believe him guilty, he evi- 
dently dreads his power over Miss Lindsly’s 
heart; and I know that the servants have 
orders Lot t> admit him to her presence on 
any pretext whatever.” 


Again Maleolm mused, “Tt will be hard 
upon Aubrey to lose the woman he loves 
through an unmerited slander, and terrible 
for Miss Lindsly to unite herself to one 
man, while her affections are bestowed on 
another. My friendship for her father cer- 
tainly demands from me that I should pre- 
vent this if Ican. But IT do not know what 
arguments I can use that are likely to pre- 
vail with her.” 

“Make the attempt, Mr. Malcolm, I en- 
treat!” cried Millicent, earnestly. “ [f you 
could see her as I have seen her to-day, 
struggling to resign herself, yet unable to 
conquer the dread and repugnance which 
oppresses her, you would not hesitate to 
come to her assistance. Indeed, sir, with 
all the advantages her wealth gives her, 
she is very friendless.” 

“She has Sybil beside her,” said Mr. 
Malcolm. “When I saw her at Norwood, 
she spoke of Miss Derwent in high terms. 
But I forgot,” he added, bitterly; “if this 
marriage is intended to advance Mr. Der- 
went’s interests, his daughter will do the 
best to forward it.” 

“She has not done so yet. In fact she 
secludes herself so much in her own rooms, 
that she is ignorant of a great deal that is 
passing round her. But I am outstaying 
my time, and must hasten to make the pur- 
chases which gave a pretext for commg to 
town. If you will tell me what time you 
will make your call upon Miss Lindsly to- 
morrow, I will be in the way, lest there 
should be an attempt to deny you.” 

“If I come, I will be at Derwent Lodgo 
by eleven in the forenoon,” Malcolm an- 
swered. 

“If, sir,” Millicent repeated, with a look 
of disappointment. “Surely you will come?” 

“T must be guided by what I learn from 
Mr. Aubrey, who will be with me in a few 
minutes,” was the decided reply. “If he 
satisfies me of his innocence of any connec- 
tion with my cousin’s untimely death, I will 
take upon myself to exculpate him, and 
plead his cause to Miss Lindsly; but if he 
cannot do this,” Malcolm added, sternly; 
“it is better that she should marry another, 
and feel that it is her duty to forget him, 
than cherish her regard for one whom she 
can never wed.” 

The step of Vernon Aubrey returning 
was heard on the stairs, and Millicent rose 
to depart. But she went away sorrowfully, 
for she had hoped much from Charles Mal- 
colm’s interference ; and if he refused it, 
what would become of the miserable young 
creature who, from some mysterious cause, 
had consented to unite herself to her guar- 
dian? 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHARLES MALCOLM PAYS A VISIT TO DER- 
WENT LODGE. 

As Millicent Vyner took her departures 
Vernon Aubrey returned to Malcolm’s 
chambers, and the remainder of their legal 
busines was transacted. But when, at its 
conclusion, the young man rose to go away, 
Malcolm motioned him to resume his seat. 

“Tf you are not pressed for time, I have 
a few words to say to you. Are you aware 
that the Derwents are talking of quitting 
England directly ?”’ 

Aubrey looked and felt a little surprised 
that the generally reserved barrister should 
advert tosuchasubiect. “Yes.” he revlied, 













































































































“1 heard as much tus afternoon trom my 
kinsman, Sir John Lefroye.” 

“Did he tell you that Miss Lindsly accom. 
panies them ?” 

“No!”’ cried Aubrey, considerably startled. 
“This is a mistake,’ he added, recovering 
himself—‘‘a great mistake. Sir John went 
to Derwent Lodge this morning to reclaim 
his ward, and he has Mr. Derwent’s promise 
that she shall come to Lady Lefroye’s to- 
morrow.” 

“His positive promise?” 

Aubrey reflected for a moment. “ Yes, I 
think so, But no; the precise words were 
that he would bring her to Sir John’s him. 
self, or give a good reason for not doing so. 
But he dare not palter with my kinsman. 
He dare not take Violet abroad without hig 
permission.” 

“Not es his wife?” asked Malcolm, signi- 
ficantly. 

Vernon staggered to a seat. “Impossible!’” 
he murmured, growing very pale. “She 
does not—she cannot love him; and she is 
too single hearted to wed without! What 
do you mean, Mr. Malcom? Is this some 
silly report that has just reached your ears?” 

“T amvafraid,” Malcolm replied, “you will 
find it something more than a mere report. 
Thave it on authority which I believe to be 
unimpeachable, that Miss Lindsly has con- 
sented to marry her gaurdian, and that 
their nuptials will take place almost imme. 
diately.” * 

Vernon Aubrey snatched up his hat, and 
had nearly reached the door, when Charles 
Malcolm interposed his arm, and held him 
back. 

“My good fellow,” said he, “what are you 
going to do?” 

“To see Violet ; to remonstrate with her,” 
was the reply, uttered in tones of anguish. 
“She cannot unite herself to another while 
she knows that her heart is mine! Yes, 
yes, itis mine; I do not deceive myself, 
No woman—even though she were the 
falsest of her sex—could look and speak as 
she has spoken to me, unless she loved me.” 

“Sit down,and hear reason You are not 
in a fit state to present yourself before Miss 
Lindsly. You would reproach her, and 
then she would grow angry, and marry Mr. 
Derwent on purpose to show her indepen- 
dence, At least, that is my experience of 
the sex.’” 

“What! would you have me sit still, and 
let her unite herself to another without an 
effort to prevent it?’ queried Aubrey, in- 
dignantly. “Perhaps she has been fancy- 
ing me cold and indifferent, and it isthis that 
has made her lend an ear to the addresses 
of another. {will go and undeceive her, 
She shall know how devotedly T love her, 
and when I entreat her not to destroy her 
own hapjiness and mine by so rash an act, 
she is of too ingenuous a disposition not 
to hear me and acknowledge her error.’’ 

Still Maleolm held him, 

“When do you propose doing this? Now? 
It would be so late when you reached the 
Lodge, that Mr. Derwent would feel him- 
self justitied in refusing to admit you. 
Neither do I see any chance of your pro- 
curing an interview with Miss Lindsly at, 
all; for if he gets an inkling of your errand, 
it is not likely that he will let you see her 
until she is his wife.” 

Vernon Aubrey struck his forehead with 
his hand, 

“Fool that I was to let Sir John persuade 
me not to go there this morning! I would 
have insisted upon seeing her; | would have 
forced my way into her presence. | shall 
to so now; no one shall prevent me. 4b 
can be as determined as My. Derwent, and 


so he shal! find me,” |. 
vi (To be conti ued in onr next.) 


An ingenious toy, apparently of Japa- 
nese origin, has recently been introduced 
into London. It consists of a small pie- 
ture, on paper of aman pointing a fire- 
arm ata bird, target, or second person, 
Upon the application of the hot end of a 
match, just blown out, to the end of the 
gun,the paper begins to #moulder to- 
ward the object aimed at, and in no 
other direction. When it reaches the 
object a report is heard from the explo- 
sion of a small quantity of fulminating 
material, : 





Lucy Hooper is of the opinion that the 
great need of Paris is a large Yankee 
population— people who get out of bed 
and begin business before ten o’clock in 
the morning, 


The first number of an Arabic news- 
paper has just been issued in Paris, edited 
by M. Florian Pharaon, It is intended 
for the instruction of the Arabs in Al- 
geria, 


When a French army officer is convict- 
ed of a felony his epaulets are torn off, 
his sword is broken, anda private steps 
from the ranks and kicks him, After 
that the civil authorities takg care of 
him, - 
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THE ALBION. 














| HEZEKIAH, } 





Just then the stage rolled upto a 
house at the cross-roads and stopped. 
Our driver got down and watered his 
horses in a melancholy way, and 
groaned as with a deprecating ges- 
ture he came to the door andinformed 
us that there was another passenger. 
A large, bony, rubicund woman came 
forth, bringing three bandboxes, and 
followed by a short, chubby man who 
can best be described asa ‘“‘kerchun- 
kety.”’ He had only one eye, car- 
ried an arm in a sling, and his nose 
was irresolute, 

“Now, Hezekiah,” said she, “you 
look out for yerself. You hear me? 
You keep outer the fire, and don't 
yer go near nothin. I never seen 
such a eritter! [I’m goin’ away and 
can’t look arter ye. You hear me?” 

Then she clirmbed in and sat down 
where Jim’s legs had been, 

“Gents—wy? howfare ye! I thought 
they wan’t nobuddy aboard, but he’s 
the tryinest man! Got good sense; 
yes; bento the Legislater; fust sleck 
man; but he’s allus gettin’ hurt. I 
never know wen he’s safe! He’s the 
tryinest man!” And she gave her 
bandbox a hearty thump. with her 
fist. 

' “Sick a good deal?” I ventured to 

k 


ask. 

“Sick? No he aint. Never sick! 
He tumbles into somethin’, or some- 
bin’ tunmbles on him or somthin’,”’ 

“Perhaps you will tell us about it,” 
remarked Jim. 

She was evidently ready to relieve 
herself on that point. She put her 
feet up on the opposite seat and 
began: 

*“Wall— le’s see—he didn’t hurt his- 
self very often tilla year ago. Then, 
one day he was out in the woods chop- 
pin. He felled a big tree on the sap- 
lin, then he §hit the saplina clip and 
he didn’ know nothin fer three ’r four 
days. When brought in they say he 
was a sight to look at. They 
thought he was dead fust. I was 
away, I’m allus away wen he gits 
hurt. Then I cum hum and doctored 
him up and most used up my strength 
in reecoverin on him, wen, fust I 
knows, I bein called away over toa 
neighbors war Sprony was sick, he 
went out to split logs and put a blast 
into one, and thoughtlessly crept 
right up and peeked in and it most 
blowed his head off. He was sense- 
less for three days more, and one eye 
was put out completely. I wore my- 
self out agin gittin him onto his legs, 
wen wot should hedo but go in the 
paster wen I was away and one of the 
bulls histed him. They say he lifted 
him quite unusual. It mueilated him 
a good deal, and he was senseless for 
three days. He’s allus senseless fer 
bout three days. I cum hum and 
poulticed him till you couldn’t rest, 
and kinder nust him up, and ’twan’t a 
bit more’n afortnit wen he went out 
loadin hay without my permission (I 
was away), and he ketched a sunstroke 
and ftumbled offen the load and lit on 
his head on a pile er stuns. Wen I 
got back Itole him he was a dumb 
fool, but he didn’t understan a word 


till his three days was up. I put 
lodlum = poultices on him agin and 
made him smell of hartshorn, and 


bimeby the revived. Will you beleeve 
that within one week, wen I was away 
that man managed to getin the mill- 
pond? Why he didn’t git drowned to 
death I don’t know—he ought ter; 
but they fished him out and laid him 
on the bank and rolled him, and wen 
Ieum hum he was settin up on his 
elbows askin about how the lection 
went in Swampscot. I was pretty 
mad, I tell ye. The bees got him 
next time. They swarmed right on his 
head— mistook itfera knot, I s’pose, 
Tean’t hardly tell ye how he looked 
after that— some like a pile of toma- 
ters. Howsomedever, Hezekiah still 
lives; but I expect, jest ’s much’s I 
expect to live, that a sheep ‘ll bite 
him dangerously afore I git home!’— 
Graphic, 





One of the most successful missions in 
the world is that of Burmah, earried on 
by the American Baptists. Recent re- 


ports state that fifty-one natives were re- 
gently baptized in the valley of the i 
pawaddy, “3 . Os ih 





THE CAMEL IN CAIRO, 


I lately witnessed in an incoherently 
frowzy street, of a narrowness which ren- 
dered the presence of a camel in it at all, 
the most puzzling pleasantry imaginable 
—forthe way was one in which any Eu- 
ropean cat endowed with the least in- 
stinct of self-preservation would certain. 
ly object to be swung in for obvious rea- 
sons— one of these contests betweena 
ship of the desert and that apparently 
stranded vessel's guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

The latter had heaped up an armfal or 
s0 of green meat more than met the for- 
mer’s views on an already respectable col- 
lection of vegetable substance which mag- 
nified the naturally excrescent aspect of 
the camel’s back into the seeming of an 
animate stack. Crouching, he had pulled 
himself close together to “see out” the 
inconveniences resulting from his deter- 
mination not to carry away that extra 
armful or two of green,and barring an oc- 
easional wag of his whole skin-—I cannot 
deseribe the phenomenon otherwise—and 
acynieal writhe of his spongy nose, he 
might, for all movement on his his part, 
have been chiseled out of stone. Around 
this impregnable stoic was capering, in a 
sort of distracted hornpipe, his owner or 
lessee, in a yellow rage, each successive 
paroxysm of which expressed itself in 
frenzy of double shuffles. He was also 
hoisting up parcel after parcel of curses 
fromthe remoter depths of his diaphragm 
with a productiveness in that direction 
which would have done honor to a skilled 
disciple of Sig. Lamperti’s gruesome 
“method,” and punctuating each maledic- 
tion with a furious thwack on the camel’s 
hard, hard hide, manifestly putting into 
every thamp the whole of whatever heart 
may beat in his dusky bosom, 

Meanwhile the sentient dram upon 
which the infuriate Ishmaelite thus un- 
mercifully beat his devil's tattoo made no 
sign, until he had received about sixty or 
seventy blows, except the above mention- 
ed seornful nose-wrinkling,with which he, 
as it were, checked off and took tally of 
the wrongs inflicted upon him, Suadden- 
ly his eye, which had followed the Arab 
steadily through all his insensate gyra- 
tions, twinkled. | He thought he had his 
chance. 

The Arab’s legs were an inch or two 
nearer to his victim's body than they had 
hitherto been, when out lashed the long 
neck, and “clash!” went the formidable 
jaws! He just missed his tormentors’ 
tibia, in virtue of an enormous skip which 
the Arab executed simultaneously with 
the camel’s effort; but it was a great joy 
to observe with what intensified wrath 
and perfect oneness of purpose he “went 
for’ the most vulnerable point of his 
persecutor’s person, 

Many more thumps avenged his abor- 
tive snap; but he took no more notice of 
them than if they had been so many flap- 
pings of a butterfly’s wing. Presently the 
Arab, fairly tired out, and having pre- 
sumably exhausted the abusive resources 
of his native tongue, sat down and spat 
freely round him for a minute or two, 
after which he took off the three or four 
pounds overweight, whereupon the camel 
rose with the utmost promptitude, and 
stepped off in that gingerly manner 
which is so ludicrously out of keeping 
with the figure and statue of such crea- 
tures, steering his way down astreet 
which almost accurately fitted him, as 
easily as if it had been a broad boulevard. 
He had had his own way, and he appar- 
ently bore no malice.— Cor. London Times. 





Ovt of suffering have emerged the 
strongest souls, and the most massive 
characters are seamed with scars. Mar- 
tyrs have put on their coronation robes 
glittering with fire, and through their 
tears have the sorrowful first seen the 
gates of Heaven.—Chapin. 





One cent per bushel makes a difference 
of $10,000,000 in the value of the annual 
crop of corn in the United States, 
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DEAN STANLEY, 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, is one of the greatest living 
masters of the English tongue, and the 
possessor of varied and extensive attain- 
ments. He is eminent as a poet, scholar, 
critic, traveler, and  controversialist, but 
it is chiefly to his qualifications as 4 
preacher that we would now direct at- 
tention. His sermons have a distinctive 
character. They have a large infusion of 
the leading article, and frequently address 
themselves to the prevailing thought or 
the great events of the day. ‘This ten- 
dency is illustrated by an anecdote that 
is told of a dignitary of the Church, who 
went one Sunday morning to service at 
Westminster Abbey, it having been an- 
nounced that the Dean would preach. 
“How did yon like the sermon?” asked 
the lady with whom he was steying. 
“Oh,” was the reply, “it was very good; 
there was nothing to object to, but it was 
not what I went to hear; I went to hear 
about the way to Heaven, and I only 
heard about Palestine.” He seeks to 
make his sermon vivid and interesting by 
bringing anecdotes and letters and history 
under contribution; and in the effort his 
imagery is often colored by local allu- 
sions, and even his subject is suggested 
by local circumstances. Thus at Venice 
he preached on the text, ‘‘How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?” 
at Rome, on the subject of “St. Paul at 
Rome;” at the Convent of St. Catherine. 
from the appropriate text, “This Agar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia;” at Jerusalem the 
subject was “Christ on Earth and Christ 
in Heaven.” His sermons are remarkable 
for their brevity, seldom exceeding ten 
or fifteen minutes in the delivery. He 
has no action, and his voice is monotonous 
and thin and weak. His physique is not 
imposing. Frequently, when he has 
preached in the Abbey orin St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, he could hardly be heard beyond 
theimmediate circle that surrounded him. 
He rarely preaches the same sermon twice, 
is ever ready to advocate from the pul- 
pit any cause which receives hisapproval, 
and although he certainly lacks the 
highest qualities of an orator, the elo- 
quence of his language is very ornate 
and winning. To listen to his sermons is 
highly enjoyable. They contain many a 
vein of literary and historical allusion as 
rich as any in Macaulay. Occasionally he 
introduces in a translation a suggestive 
sentence from a Greek or Latin author, or 
from some foreign modern classic. Now 
he will give an extract froma play of 
Sophocles, now from a dialogue of Plato, 
and again from the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. His versatility, his imagina- 
tion, and his pictorial power are amazing 
and fascinating. 





; THE CROWN JEWELS OF FRANCE, 


The correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraphat Paris, writes: ‘The 
crown jewels of France have returned 
to us. At the turn of the war they 
were secretly despatched to England, 
and only last week was it judged safe 
to recall them. In number, accord- 
ing to the inventory made for Louis 
XVIII, they were already 64,812, 
weighing 18,751 carats, of £837,000 
value. Since that time precious stones 
have risen enormously in price, and 
the late {Emperor added to his treas- 
ures. ‘The crown of France, in which 
is set the ‘Regent’ diamond and 5,360 
other jewels, was valved at £310,000 
half a century ago. The other fa- 
mous diamond, the ‘Saucy,’ is set in 
the first Emperor’s sword, a knick- 
knack priced at near £11,000. A 
plaque in brilliants of the Order of 
the Holy Ghostis calculated at £16,- 
000. The crown jewels of France were 
stolen on August 16th., 1792, by a band 
of forty thieves, who climed the lamp- 
posts and broke through a window of 
the gem-house. A poor wretch was 
guillotined for this offence, whereof 
he was perfectly innocent; but one 
guilllsss head more or less made 
small difference in 1792." 


At the Jardin des Plants, Paris,a goose 
recently died aged 203 years, 





SPUXT DEN DUYVEL. - 


Between two hills, one wooded and 
desolate, the other bare and inhabited, 
just above Washington Heights, flows a 
narrow stream. Itis Spuyt den Duyvel 
Creek, which, with the Harlem River, sep- 
arates Manhattan Island from the main 
land. Its queer name often puzzles the 
curious, who imquire for its origin. Died- 
rich Knickerbocker solves the problem. 
He tells us that when Anthony Van Cor- 
lear, Governor Stuyvesant’s great trum- 
peter, was on a mission to stir up the 
country to war beyond the Harlem River 
he came to this stream. There was no 
ferryboat there. The wind was high and 
the waters were turbulent. Feeling the 
urgency of his errand Anthony swore he 
would cross the creek en spuyt den duyvel 
(in spite of the devil), and, taking a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle, he plunged 
into the stream. When half way over, 
he was seen to struggle violently, and 
giving a vehement blast of his trumpet, 
sunk forever to the bottom. The clangor 
of the trampet aroused the people far 
and near, who hurried to the spot in 
amazement. “Herean old Dutch burgher,” 
says the chronicler, “famed for his vera- 
city, and who had been a witness of the 
fact, related to themthe melancholy affair, 
with the fearful addition (to which I am 
slow of giving belief) that he saw the 
devil, in the shape of a hugh moss-bunker, 
seize the sturdy Anthony by the leg and 
drag him beneath the waves.” The 
stream and the wooded point have been 
called Spuyt den Duyvel ever since. 

“Spiting Devil!” shoutedthe brakeman 
on a Hudson River car one evening, as the 
train “slowed” at this spot. “What gave 
this place so queer a name?” a young 
woman asked a stranger who was sitting 
by her side. He told her Irving’s story. 
supposing she understood it to be a 
legend. Not so. Her womanly sympa- 
thies were aroused by the recital of the 
fate of the trumpeter, and she inquired, 
“Did he leave afamily?” The gentleman 
modestly referred her tothe chronicle. 
That chronicle says:—“Though he was 
never married, yet did he leave behind 
him some two or three dozen children in 
different parts of the country-—fine, chub- 
by, brawling, flatulent little urchins, from 
whom, if legends speak true (and they 
are not apt to lie), did descend the innu- 
merable race of editors who people and 
defend the country, and who are bounti- 
fully paid by the people for keeping up a 
constant alarm and making them miser- 
able.”"— Harper's: 


—_—_—_——EeEe 
LEON GAMBETTA, ‘ 


A Passage in the New Testament says: 
“And if thine eye offend thee pluck it 
out and east it from thee.” Leon Ga’ 
betta. the invincible Republican agitator, 
is said to have deliberately destroyed his 
left eye when he was a boy at school, if 
not exactly in obedience to the divine 
command, yet beeause he disliked to 
study the language in which this mandate 
was originally written. Gambetta hated 
Greek, and did his utmost to get excused 
from studying it. But when he found 
that his entreaties were of no avail with 
his father, he threatened to destroy his 
vision. Gambetta pere, a stern and reso- 
late man, who deemed it a wise father’s 
duty to thwart the whims of an obstinate 
boy, was immovable, and told Leon he 
could pluck out his eyes if he chose, not 
of course for one moment supposing the 
possibility of such athing. Enraged at 
this wholly unexpected answer, young 
Gambetta tore his left eye from its 
socket, and informed his father that the 
right eye should go to keep eompany 
with the left if there were no other way 
of escape fromstudy of the hated lan- 
guage. Hf&ppily for France,his father, 
recognizing the indomitable will of his 
son, at once yielded the point. 





The testimonial raised for 
Webb, who swam across the 
Channel has reached $20,000. 
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Lucky is tHe Bany wrose Mamma uses 
Gxe.n's Sutrnur Soap, with which to wash the | - 
little innocent. No prickly beat, or other rasb, 
can annoy the infant culicle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 


Gay Heavs daily grow black 
Canse—Wine’s arr Dye. 
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APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewrittea by the ab!est writers ea every subject 
Vrinted from new type, and Ulusttated with 
Several Thousand Engravings apd Maps. 

The work orginally published under the (tle of fay 
New AMERICAN CYULOPEDIA Was completéd in 1863, sin: 
which time the wide circulation which mt has oitained in 
all parts of the Umted States, and the signa! developments 
which have taken place ip every branch of schirce, litera 
ture, and art, hxve induced the editors and 7% olisherst 
subrait it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to iss 
a new edition entitled “ The Amenean Cyctop edia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of d scovery iv 
every department of knowledge has made a pow work of 
relercnee al imperative want. 

ihe movement of political affairs has kept pace with th: 
discoveries of science, and their truitful application to the 
inéustrial sand useful arts and the convemen:e and -e 
tinemeut of social hfe. Great wars aud conse juent ce.c- 
Jarions have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. the civii war of our ov country, 

which was at its height when the last volume of the el, 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new cours: 
ot commereral and industria! activity hasbeen commence | 

Large accessions to our geographical knowiedse have 
been made by the incefatiga ble explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, wits 
the naturai resuii of the lapse of time, have broucht = 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is Curiou 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fourth: 
aui important sieges maintained, of whieh the detiul- 
are as yet preserved only ia the newspapers or in th 
transient publications of the day, but whien ought now tc 
take their place In permanent and autheultc history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it ha. 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
iatorm itroa to the latest possible dates, aad to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
oft every feesh production in literature, and ot the newest 
inventions ta the practical arts, as well as to give a sie 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical event: 

the work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi- 
navy labor, and with the most ample resource tor cariy- 
ing it ow to ® saceesstul termiuation. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printe “Lon pew type, forming io 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
us its predecessur, but with a far greater pecumary e spen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieace and cularzes 
knowledge. 

Nhe illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, hive been added, not for the sake 
of pretorial etfect, but to cave greater lucidity and force te 
the ¢ xplaos ations in the text. ‘They embrace all branche 
of scienee and of natural history, and depict the mos 
famous aud remarkable feature: of sce acry, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics aid 
manufactures. Although intepd-d for instruction rathe: 
thin embe:lishment, no pairs have been spared to inzum 
thei attistic excellence; the cost of their execution: 
enormous, and tt is believed they will tiud a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclope tia, and 

worthy of its high character 

Vhis work is sold to Subscribers oily, payable on da 
livery of each volume. It will be co npleted in sixteen 
iarveoc ayo volumes, cach containm, about 800 paves, 
tuly seer ated with several thousand wood Engrayings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING; 
In extra Cloth, per ~~ +" beueretenngenny - 00 
In Librare Leather, per vol.....ccese 60 
In Half Tarkey Monoceo, per vol..... 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
In Fil Morocco, antique, zilted 
in Full Russia, per vol......... seeeees IO 00 

Four vulumes vow ready. Succeeding volumes un‘il 
completion, will be issued once im two months. 

*,* Specimen t the “American Cyclopadin, 
showing typ? Wraneshene, ete, w'l be sent pratis, on 
sppliaaoa. 

First- Clave Canvassing Agents Woated. 

Adin 38 the Pyblishers, 


b APPLETON & CoO., 
E4y & 551 Eroadwav. NAIL VORA. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireula 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/are for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘y/eriing for use ip 
any part of the world. 





TdEY ALSO ISMIE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY RETWEEA 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Draw 
BRILL OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRifa°M aNl 
TRELAND 





THE 


OY ANADIAN Bank Or Conmence. 


CaPit¢L $6,000,000 Gold 
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INSURANCE, 
CHIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 








~~ NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
34S BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 


Amount of Net Cash Asset, 


BAGA 


1sve. 


~~ 
5 


January Ist, 1875---.-$27, 145,777 5 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Premiums and annuities......#6,06),002 $1 : 
(Interest received and accrued. 1,570,658 34-- 7,939,661 1 





$35,085,458 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death.....+.+0cce00.$1,524,514 83 
Dividends and returned ¢. «mi 
ums on canceled policie .... 
Liie annuities, mature! cn- 
dowments and remsurance. 

mumissions, brokerag 


2,431,696 96 


182,400 83 
Go 





agercy OXPeMses «... 
and 


361,918 66 


Ac resting Physicians? 





$7,591 26 
Taxes, 6 
salaiics, printing, bs sdckae 280,114 (3 — 4,918,535 9 


ASSETS} 


Cash in Trust Cc mpany, mm 

hank, and on band .....-...$1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $7,633,204) .. 
eal Estate 





7,154,191 05 
acccces 1,020,860 58 
‘ 








Bouds and morig need 
ly real estate, alued at 
more than double the am’t 


thereon 


loaned, buak ling» 
717,000, and 


insured for $15 

the policies as ed to the 

Company as additional coi- 

lateral security).cccccsccecs 17,685,597 50 
Coans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

GRBR DOR: 5ccsnasonnsecee 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

preminms on existing poli- 

cies, due subsequent to Jan- 

wary Uses, BS76..ccccccese 
Piemmms on existing policies 

in course of transmission ant 

collection (estimated reserve 

on these policies $320,000, in- 





885,728 82 


463 269 G4 






«lucded in labilities) 1%5,341 54 
Agents tslinces.. . - 27,008 49 
Acerued intere nua 





. y 
Is, 1876, on investments... 57,130 S6- 


F xcess of market value of securities over cost. TO08 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
\djusted losses duesubsegueat 
to January Ist, SATE cenntcan $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
141,598 66 





we wate ee teware 
keserved tor reinsu 
existing polictes ; participat- 
Ing insurance at4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
sab at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. ......27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent habil- 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over anJ above a four 
per cent. reserve oa existing 
poles of that class......66 


Divisible Surplus___--__ $2,490, 656 7 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, 
4 Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend ava 
ible on settlement of next annual premium 
og policies, proportioned to their contribution surg. 
the cash value of such reversion may be use] 


nent, if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been 
jing $21 964,190, 





TRUSTEES: 
WORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAViD DOWS, 

ZAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8 MILLFR, 
fOuN MAIRS, 

WM I, APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOUN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM Hi. BEERS. 


MORRIS FR ANKLIY 
Presiden 

WILLIAM II. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Ac iuar, 


WILLIAM A, POGTH 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
c, R. BOCERT ¥.% 
GEORGE A, OSG .OD 
HENRY BOWER, 
SANFORD COL, 


THeLOD RE M. BANTA, Cashier, 





Su | ee 


The New York Agency, ency, 50 WALL STREET, | 


Bussand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'e Tr insfers, 
grants Commercial Credits, af ——— ther Banking '¢ 
business. J.G.H Ht, | 

J. H. GOADFY ’} Agents. 


$1,500,000 Gold | 


poo. 


2! ges 


D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
NELILS R. BOGERT, M. D., 

InGE WILKES, M.D. Examine: , 
IALLES WRIGHT, M.D, 


Assistant Mcdical Exe-p 





3 OU 


$30,166,902 6F 


30, ames 902 69 
uv 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_ $30,64 645,95 5 Od 


308, 18 dint r146,2 298 9 


oar 


tevticipat 





A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, | 


MEMBEK OF THE 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROZER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, | 


AND 


Sold 


Loans Negotiated, 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


ary 
Cony 


Stock 6! end Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Defaulting Companies. 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., 
and oth r Al ly vestment Securities, owe spc ehalty 
years, paying 10 to L2 per cont., inferese promptly pa ¢ 
for sile } ole yar. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
ind Defaulted Railroad Companies 





Timi 


Loans Neraotiarep 


Kereas, BY PERMISSION, TO Messis, M, K. Jesup, Pate 
4 Cu. New York; Messcs. Soutter & New Yotk; 
Tobu 8. Norris, Beqg., Pres ident First National Baek, Bat 
timote; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National bank 
Baltimore. 


423 Pine Street, “NEW YORK. 


BANKERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N. a 


Deal in INVESTMENT Secieitrye: 
Buy and Sell on Commission. 


FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 

-~ Dividends and Coupon Collected,# 
Interest Ahowed an Deposits 
1ENRY O. WILLIAMS FHANK E. 

B.D. SKRINKDER 


GAS STOCKS. 


N. V. MUTUAL. .c.cccccccccoess 

MANHATTAN ...., 

ME 1ROPOLLTAN ° 
ZE 












3c »Newar 


Livokly 


PEOPLE'S , ..ccocccscccees+ se sss cee soeeces Albur 
TRUST COMPANIES STOCKS, 


UNVLED STATES. 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST, 
MERC ANTILE, 


REAL ESTATE. 
Bought and Sold by 


Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. | 


Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BOKDS 


Cloice City ard County B te 


Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


H. H.C, WILLIAMS & C0 | 


fransact a general BANKING business 


SfOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD | 


WILLIy Ma, 


evcee. Drookly 


W.C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y. 


VICK’S 


‘Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. ‘They are 
, planted bya million people in America, and 
|the result is, beantitul Flowers and splendid 
| Vere tables. A Priced ¢ Jutalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains 1 early 150 pages, handreds 





Special Attention given to Securities of of fine illustrations and rour Curomo Prats 


or FLowers. beartifolly drawn and colored from 
nature, Price 35 ets in paper covers ; 65 ets, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beantifol Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and contaiaing an clegant colored 
Frontis; iece with the first number. Price only 
25 ets. for the year, The first numb r for 1276 
just issued, Addréks 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 

Plants of the newest and fin'st im. 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre 
paid by mail, My colleetion of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
‘| Collection, at the great show of the Mass; 
Horticulturai Society, in Boston, last sea 
son, I grow nearly 100 varicties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds, Priced deseriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Kvergreens, 25 packets 
Fiower or Garden Seeds, $L by mail, 

i «* The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
m * best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

C e or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
logue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 

fh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Ply mouth, Mass, 
Pstablishod 1842, 
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ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


GF" Fuk for 100 years trom the 


. 
Magic Inkstand 
Any color sent postpai’, on tceip 
ot Two Do.vars oy 
R. C, Reet, Anthony & Co, 

Staticners, New Yo 
@2o~ Send for Cireula scoutaining 
toatimoniala 





| ABERDEEN 


‘Polished Granite Monuinents, 
lin RED and BLUR, from £5 free on board 
ship, tor any poit of America. 

| INSCKIPLIONS ACCURATE and REATITYFUL, 
Tlaas and Prices free from JULIN W. UKGGE 
Sculptor, ABF RK DEEN, Seotland. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 18529 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


YORK CITY 











| 


k | 


dJersiy City | 


n | 
y 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW 





VAVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 





THOMAS 


Every Family 


TR. AGNEW, 





Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


R. AGNEW 


The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 





should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 

















ae 


16 





THE ALBION. 











__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, —|__ 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


YARRYING U. S. 





MAIL. 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N Y.: 


VICIORIA.. onanaeespeee Ayril 15, et OA. M 
BOLIV 1A. ceccsesseees coeeSaturday, April 22, at 3 P.M. 

ee eeeres seeee eSaturday, April 29, »t b A.M, 
ANCHORIA. eocccccces-s eoSaturday, May 6 at 2 P. M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 snd $8C, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
2” Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 





Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yorn. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 








_— — x — 
“ =. = a ge 
UNARD LINE 
C 4 . 
EstastisHep 1840 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWREN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Uoston every Luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers as Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becoud Class, £18. 

By 4 arrying Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
Ui Guineas, to ace 


FROW BEY YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Chass, #40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
®mmodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms’ 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Pteerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading givea for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent ani 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at LIL Broadway, Trinity Build- 


jog, N.Y 
_CTIAS. G. FRANC KL ‘YN, Agent. 


‘REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTTDS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
ay d LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 
( This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and MeapLanps. 





ssage, apply at the Company's 
.Y. 








. Tons. 
71 CANADA... 060000004276 
GREECE... oven ASLO 






swiil leave New York every 
dnesday, Live every Weduesday, Queenstowa 

e ory Thursday, ond fortuightly to London direct from 

» ew York, 

_abin passaze to Liverpool..........++ osccee $70 and $80 

Pre; aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpoo! and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly redaced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardifl, 
Bristol, @ueenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
tort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
jort, with cconomy, 

Ev’ “arther partic — apply at ee coaeeer’ 8 office, 

Ww. J. IRST, Manage:, 
ao! BROADWAY. NEW Yo rOne, 


=— ——__ 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Carrvine the U.8 aad British Mails. 


The next departures will be as follows : 
From New York, via Savannsh April 8% and April 15 
From Savenmab 26: oe coseeeeeessApitl 12 and April 19, 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


eRGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
IntaAnD Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
d. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. Hl. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaDwWwayY, . ¥., 
Corner of Cedar Street. 








NW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AF 
tiirs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 

IBZ d.ccccscccreccvoccrcccsoos $98,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dee. 31, 1875, inclusiv e 






$08,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 86 


This Company has issued no Policies, ox 

~- on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS, 


Premiums m irked off as earned during the 
Period AB AlOVE..oercecceccevccreccsecsecs 
Vaid tor Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c 

during the same period. mone 3323 50 
fKetura Prewiuns.,.. 464,671 08 





$819,337 11 


THE COMPANY UasS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank... cccesee 





717.656 73 
66,009 55 
126,646 63 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivaole....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Remsurance and Claims due pod c yee 


estimated at... eseses 72,078 21 


Total Assets..e. ceoccecccececceccoeses 91,002,391 15 


31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Protits will be paid to the holders thereof, oz 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, th 
ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums for the year ending 
December 3ist, 187°, which may be entitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 





TRUSIEES: 


JORN K. yh THOUS. B MERRICK, 
ii.B, CLAFL Wil. LIAM A. HALL, 
Go. D. IL OILLESPIR, GBORGE A. MEYER, 
4. 8. BARNES, WALTER H. LEWIs, 


JOUN A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS mae. 
JARS R. TAYL 

ADAM T. BRUCE 
SLBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 
PRANOIS PAYSON, 
JENMLAL READ, 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
HENRY D. ROLEL, 
JOUN UH. CLARK 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
LEVI M. BA 

RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
rHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TUOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 











UBRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Street, New Yors, 


Witiovcusy Powsr:t, Secretary. 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 











25th Annual Report 


-OF THE - 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1675. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c........$1,436,350 17 
Poe Tateretbeccccce cosccocccs seccccscccovce 56,068 93 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... 304,535 90 


$2,335 ,18¢ 05 





oo thee sees 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DULLIAG co eee ccccrreecerececs 
Paid fcr Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cues, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e 


$730,421 67 


499,933 20 


—_— -— 


ae OOe eee eeerewereee 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 £7 
Paio tor Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commissions......... £30697 3) 
nm 5 1,620,901 98 
Assets. 
a,b in Bank. Trust Uompany, 
and on hand....+ecs-cessooe 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,... . 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 

State Stocks........ 


$°5,863 °5 


918.717 50 


ote wees 


Rel Estat , Cost sesceessccoee 45,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
——— and Interest in course 
2 and transmie- 
—_ SS oe ee 399,989 22 
ry Loans 
“and Bonds Bonds (Market value ot 
the Gecurition, $1,200, 00)... 904,911 84 
tnteres! due to daie, and 
other property........s00 +. 312,519 2) 
——— 10,099,913 84 
Gross Assets ._...._.-.. $10,009,943 34 


HENRY STORES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden - 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBIN?, Actuary- 


i E A 4 PLE } Aas’. Sear etarior. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WILL STREET, WV. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TILE AF FAIRE 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provu.ions of its Charter : 


Outstanding premiums December Sist, 1S74.. $224,717 79 
Premiums received from January I:t to De- 1,t06's21 st 
os 46 (32 





t= The Cards of r 


in this column, on favorable terms. 


Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 





NEW VORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO.. 
Bankers, 
3 Broad Street. 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster ludlow & Co., 


7 Wall Street N Ne EW YORK, 
and Austin, TExas. 


Greonebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
kers, 


21 — Street. 
H. OG. Williams & Co, 


nker 
49 Wal Tieest. 


___ ENGLAND. 
TRE CITY ANE 


Threadnee Street 
Lonpon, Ena. 
__ GEORGIA. 
BRANCH, SONS & Co., 
Bank ers. 
Augusta, Ga, 
____ KENTUCKY. 
Morton, Green & Quiglev, 


Lemeeane Ky. 


___ LOUISIANA. 







































































Broker, ’ 
_New Organs, La. 


MARVLAND. 











cember 31 t, 1875 ces-cccroccroeessece® 
oe eecvccccoeses $1,971,039 u 


Tctal Premiums.,... 
Amount of premiums comed - x) Cae 
Ist to December Sist, 187>. 


January 
™ wreeeee Bl 1643 vn 
Less return premiums.....,. 


_oy2 24 3 


‘ ae 7,718 rm 


OO ee eee teen 


Net earned premiums .....++-+0+ 
Paid - omany A the same period : Losses, 
misni: Expenses and Re comme toeg = 


salvages. oeeee 872,605 17 


$223,111 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
Alagu:t lat... cece. .cccocvecees #25, 00 sash beg 


Paid cash redat: ment to dealers... $13.29 295 mm 


Tho Company h.s the followi 
Cash in banks . seeereee e8bres eee ooo ‘ 18 
United States, State, Bank and 

other «seeee 419,95) 00 


In terest due on Investme sta sons 7, 23 (6 
Preminm Notes and Premiums 
course of collection... . ....s0+-s * 413,617 il 
Re-insurance and salvage due, 

scrip of other companies..e..... > TA: 00 


$1,028,625 6 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE \5) PER CY NT. will 
be paid to the stockhol fers, or their legal reprece natives 
on and after TUESDAY, February ist, 1876. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 


AOR ROMO e eee eee eee eee 








JAMOS FREALAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, GE 
«1 aM WATT, HENRY 
JAS. D. FISH, JOSE?H SLAGG. 


TLLWwOUD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
3AMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY 

L. MeO CHARLES 1 
wuiiay NFLBON, In., 


FDWARD MERRITT, 
p= T. WILL 


HENRY J. SCUDDER, NENRY DeRIVEaA. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 





©, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Rattiore, Mp. 


~ OHIO. 
J. H. CHEEVER & 00., 


Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


“PEN NSYLVANIA. 
~ Bowen & Fox, 


Stock Brok 
vig Joe [ oiLapeLpnia, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 


(Successora to Lioyp Catpwett & Co.), 


B AN SERS. 
TYRONE CIT 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


TEXAS 
RAGUET. & PRY, 


Mansnatt, T: EXAS. 


JOHN TWOHIG & CO, 
Bankers, 
San Antonio, TEXAS 


fn acme ei res 


VIRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & CoO.. 
Stock Brokers 
Kucamonp, Va. 
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